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Introduction 

Creating an Attitude of Dialogue in 
Adult Literacy Instruction 

Jana Staton 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
Washington, DC 



From the earliest days of the Dialogue Journal Project at the Center 
for Applied linguistics (CAL), wesawamajor role fbrdialogue journals 
in adult literacy settings, even though at that time (1980) we knew of no 
use in that context Gradually, as our publications and the newsletter 
Diabgue (1982-1989) reached teachers and researchers working in adult 
literacy education, more and more people eiffirmed our belief that 
dialogue journals could meet the need of adult literacy leameis for a 
functional interactive, self-generated reading and writing experience, 
particularly when the language involved is the learner's second lan- 
guage. 

This book is a straightforward guide to dialogue journal use. The 
audience includes teachers, tutors, and educators training others: The 
individual literacy instructor, fiadng a crowded classroom filled with a 
symphony of languages; the volunteer tutor, able to spend time with a 
single student; and educators training teachers and hitors who are 
deeply committed to making literacy instnaction professional and ef- 
fective. Such teachers and volunteers are woi king out of a deep com- 
mitment to teaching and to the power of literacy. 
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For each of these audiences/ we wanted to create a bcnk that would 
be practical and useful and that would address the underlying prin- 
ciples of dialogue jounwds as well as provide practical methods for 
effectiveuse. lisanoverview-^hatdialogue jounialsare^ what the 
written interaction involves, some issues that need to be addressed, and 
some questions often raised by teachers. 

In Part H experienced adult literacy instructors provide dose-up 
descriptions of how they have adapted the dialogue journal practice to 
meet students' and teachers' goals and needs in a diveisity of settings. 
Parts ni and IV foaison using dialogue journals with beginning wiiteis 
and for traiiUng teachers and tutors. To complement this diversity of 
classroom accounts, Vaxi V provides a comprehensive discussion of the 
various benefits of dialogue jGumaL<» for students and teachers. 



Origins and Spread of Dialogue Journal 
Communication 

Although dialogue journals sre just now becoming more widely 
used in adult literacy settings, they have been adopted since 1980 in 
many other educational settings. Our first research project in 1979-1980 
described thdrcreationandusebyateacher in Los Angelcs,LesleeReed, 
with native English speaking students (Staton, Shuy, Peyton, k Reed, 
1988). From that project, their use has spread in primary, elementary, 
middle school, and high school classes for purposes of improving 
classroom communkation and v*niting competency and devetoping 
students' practical reasoning and problenvsolving abilities. Dialogue 
journals are also wUlely used today in all levels of ^tglish^a-secoiKl- 
language (ESI.) and foreign language instruction, deaf education, and in 
college and graduate courses, particularly for teacher training (cf. Dia- 
bgue Journal Resources, this volvime). 

Although this book focuses primarily on adults learning to read and 
write in English as a second language, the principles and practices 
described are relevant to and can be foimd in programs ror adults 
becoming literate in their mother tongue as weU. 
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Teaching the purely technical aspect of the procedure 
is not dif ficuJ t The difficulty lies rather in the creation 
of a new attitude; that of dialogue, so absent from our 
own upbringing and education....Dialogue is an I- 
Thou relationship, and thus necessarily a relation- 
ship between two Subjects. 

Paulo Freire, 1973, p. 52 

In this introduction, I discuss some of the "whys" for dialogue 
journal use in adult second language literacy programs, focusing par- 
ticularly on the power of genuinedialogue as the essential context forall 
leanUng. Freire sees the genuine learning situation as an '1-Thou rela- 
tionship between two Subjects'' who are equals with different kinds of 
knowledge (Freirer 1973, p. 52), as opposed to situations wheresomeone 
is simply "teaching^ regardless of whether any learning happens. 

ManyadultEnglishdassesnowprovidecooperativesodalinteraction 
experiences that make school a place of learning for the first time for 
many students. The dialogic relationship between teacher aiul students, 
and amung the students as peers, creates a sodal context in which tiie 
stnmge new language so long possessed only by others becomes a 
language possessed by aid useful for oneself. 

Fbr all the success of the new social interaction methods, there is a 
common theme in recent discussions jf adult education. Learrang to 
make mearUng out of print and to use the written word effectively turns 
out to be more difficult, and far less successful, for the second 
language learner than does learning spoken English. For example, Pat 
Rigg's account of the struggle of a 45-year-old woman trying to become 
literate (Rigg, 1985) pinpoints ti\e great gaps between the complexity of 
Petra's life, tl^e words on the pages, and the assumptions of her tutors. 
But, it doesn't have to be ti\is way, as Rigg recognizes and perceptively 
points out; the gap can be luurowed if te^icher/tutor and student can 
dialogue about common life experiences. The processes that occur in 
effectiveorallanguageleamingcan occur in readingand writing as well, 
if reading and writing are understood as fundamentally dialogic 

XV 
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Thepopulaxity of dialogue joumalsir. adult literaqr contexts^in £act 
grows from this new understsmding that all language acx^ition is a 
pnx»ssof sodalinteractioa Manyadult literacy teachersarecoinmitted 
to using sodal interaction processes in teaching oral English as a second 
language but have had difficulty finding ei^ective means to make 
reading and writing acts of mutual sodal constructioa Dialogue jour- 
ruds are one way of making; overt, for teachers axKl for students, the 
nature of reading and writing as negotiated language interactions, in 
which meaning is developed over successive turns as both partners 
question, comment, clarify, evaluate, and elaborate on a topic. 

A written dialogue between student and teacher or tutor is thus 
entirely unlike having students keep journals on their ovm. The private 
jounialprovidespracticeinwriting,butit gives thestudentnoassislance 
to go beyond what he or she already knows how to do. In contrast, 
written dialoguas with a teacher, a classroom aide, or even with a more 
advanced studei\t provide guided assistance to the learner in express 
ing ideas and feelings, describing and elaborating on experiidice, and 
reflecting more and more critically on that experi^ce. 

This concept c guided assistance in dialogic learning, growing out 
of the developmental theories of Vygolsky (1978, 1986), has often been 
called "interactionalscatfolding" (Cazden,1983). The term is intended to 
convey the imageof theteacherprpviding thestudent wh-'taversupport 
or assistance is needed. The result of such embedded assistance is that 
the Itjamer is enabled to acquire not just the actions or skills being 
dfimonstrated, but far more important, the internal "self-talk'' that a 
competent person uses to guide his or her own activity. Adult ieamere 
who have had no previous schooling or who have failed in earlier 
attempts to read and write must acquire a new set of self-giiiding 
instructions about theconnectionsbetween printed words oria page and 
their own lived experience. Such self-talJk involves the metacognitive 
sh'^tegies that successful readers and writers use to make sense out of 
print and to connect thoughts with written words. Acquiring such self- 
guiding cognitive processes will require uitleaming a great nriany coun- 
terpraductive, inhibiting thoughts: "I can't read this." "Writta-. words 
are about things I don't know anytlung about" "The only way to read 
is to spell out each word." 

The dialogue journal interaction aeates a context of equality and 
po wtTsymmetiy that leads to trust between learner and teacher or tutor. 
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This condition of trust and mutual engagement paradoxically enables 
the learner to let go of the adult defenses tha^ impede language acquisi- 
tion and to become more like the open, unanxiow, lisk-taldng young 
child. We have long recognized that young children are innatdy pro- 
g^^oimied to make mistakes and keep bying at a tasl? as a result they 
learn languages and become literate with litde e^rt up to a certain ag& 
Thav their need to be correct, not to make mistakes, gets in the way of 
openness to learning. The Counsding-Leaming approach to second 
languageleaming isbased onCunan's theory (1976) that theadultneeds 
to Inexperience a childlike state of dependency without tosing adult 
ego-strengths. Dialogue jounudspT^'.ide the opportunity for learners to 
re-enter this chikllUce state in writing, while keeping their adult status 
intact in social settings. 

The practice of dialogue journal use looks deceptively simple: Give 
students a booklet and ask them to write something. There is a danger 
that teachers new to the practice will see only this visible component— 
the written joumalr—arKl overlook thedialogic structure and thecrudal 
relationship with another mind that must develop. Effective dialogue 
journal use is a system with three equally important components: (1 ) the 
written communication itself, (2) the dialogic conversation, aiKi (3) the 
responsive relationship between a literacy learner ai>d a more compe- 
tent member of a literate culture. 



MODEL OF DIALOGUE JOURNAL COMMUNICATION 
Written Form of Comtnimkation 



Dialogue Journal 



Dialogue 



R(£ utionship 
with a More 
Competent Other 
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EadicomponentcontributesequaUy to thepotentiaUy powerful effectof 
a written dialogic conversatioi\ r as the diagram illustrates. 

The Contribution of Dialogue Journals to the Needs 
of the Adult Literacy Learner 

Asanaltemative to the banking approaches to second 
language education, I propof^ a method in which 
teachers and adult and adolescent students, even at 
the earliest levels of language proficiency, begin to 
find and elaborate their own generative themes and 
to connect their existential experience to the world of 
those whose language they are learning. This 
approach-helps students not only to build critically 
their own ideas and views about vital issues, but also 
to build their own words in the new language and to 
act upon them. 

Tomas Graman, 1983, p. 444 

Rocent studies show that adults begin to drop out of litrjracy pro- 
grams after fewer than 50 hours of instmction (Sticht, 1988). While the 
various reasons Tor such attrition are still not well understood, there is 
agreement that too few adults in literacy classes move beyond the 
mastery of decoding skills to acquire functional literacy— 4hat is, literacy 
to thelevelat which the learner can use written language independently 
for both workand personal needs For too nnany adult literacy students, 
'vritten words remain unconnected to their own experience 

For these students, dialogue journals are one way to provide func- 
tional literacy experiences that are personalized, responsive, critical, and 
reflective. A review of the most recent research and discussions of adult 
literacy programs has underscored four needs of adult literacy educa- 
tion to which dialogue journals can contribute: (1) the need formaterials 
that are responsive to learners' lives and work; (Z) the need for literacy 
activities thataremorecomplexand functional; (3) theneed to transform 
literacy learning into a more dialogic process; and (4) the need to enable 
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learners to become self-diiected and empowered in the classroom 
setting. 

L Materials need to reflect students' lives. 

Auei1>ach and Burgess Q985X Kazemek (1988X and Sticht 0988)/ in 
reviewing the state of adult literacy education, all stress that the materi- 
als used in literacy programs continue to be reductive in nature and 
unrelated to learners' redity. Graman argues that learners need oppor- 
tunities to connect their classroom tasks to their existential experience, 
''to build their own words in the new language and to act upon them'' 
(Graman, 1988, p. 444). This must happen at the earliest levels of 
linguistic proficiency, instead of only at the most advanced. 

Allowing students to generate topics of interest for discussion in 
written form in their dialogue journals, as well as in oral class discus^ 
sions, provides teachers with opportunities to create Individualized 
reading texts in their responses. 

Theartides by Janet Isserlis, Lama KlosSokol, and Loren McGrail in 
this book demor\strate how the rich, complexly woven content of adult 
lives— caring fbra prenaturebaby, or discussing family,and especially 
marital relationships— can be brought into the dassroom and embed- 
ded in literacy tasks through the use of dialogue journals. 
2. Literacy extends beyond basic skills. 

Literacy is now recogruzed as a highly complex cultural phenorxv 
enon, one whose mearung is largely determined by the functional uses 
of literacy in a particular culture. Rather than being a simple set of 
imiversal "basic skills" that anyone can learn quickly, literacy is defined 
as a "relative phenomenon, one that is both personal and social...it 
depends on tiie reader's and writei^s purposes and aims for engaging in 
literacy acts, and it varies aaording to the nature of the text" QCazemek, 
1988, p. 467). Literacy experiences need to encompass the political and 
social concerns of students, and shouW include the complex kirvis of 
tasks that adults must accomplish in their lives, such as negotiating with 
family membersaboutchild carearxi workschedules, findingnew jobs, 
or coping with inurUgration processes. 

Literacy is no longer defined by literacy educators only in terms of 
linguistic competencies, even though most adult literacy students 
probably begin with that traditional definition. For example, Smokey 
Wilson's chapter describes how her use of tape-recorded dialogues 
created opportunities for a student to move beyond reading words to 
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reading for meaning. By constructing her own interpretations of booksir 
the student learned to talk about texts'' in a way that connects her 
reading to her own life a transformative/ meaning-nuiking process. 

David Spener demunstrates the great flexibility of an interactive 
dialogue for constructing appropriatdy complex tasks for beginning 
writers, and describes where and why his creative approaches some- 
times failed as well as where they succeeded. 

3. Literacy is structurally dialogic; not monologi& 

Paulo Freiie first saw that successhil literacy for adult learners 
requiresan I-Thoudialogue wherebothpartidpantsconfronteachother 
as knowledgeable equals in a situation of genuine two-way commtmi- 
cation. Dialogue journals are just one way that such genuine two-way 
communication can happen for students and teaches in the literacy 
classroom E>ialogue journal use can embody the four principles of 
Freire's dialogic model of adult Uteracy education (Faigiil 1985): (1) A 
true dialogue among learners and the teacher is made possible; (2) the 
learner is treated with respect as a fonctioning member of society with 
a contribution to make; (3) the teacher demonstrates that he or she 
considers the experiences and beliefo of the students to be valid; (4) 
learning consists of a critical examination of one's reality for the purpose 
of taking positive action for change. 

Whilemany teachers wouklagree with thesephibsophkBlprindpleS/ 
it is difficult to find practical means to realize the principles so that 
Students will grasp them and participate. Dialogue journals can make 
these abstracted principles very concrete; they can be a genvtine 
instantiation of the Freirean nnodeL Of course/ a written dialogue can 
either be used for true critical reflection on social reality or for mundane, 
noiueflective commimication. But when the writing is at its best these 
individual private dialogues createstructured opportunities for teacher 
and student to reflect and re-reflect on social reality/ opportunities that 
are seldom as readily present in the dassroont 

Tlie descriptions of dialogue journal use in this volume stress the 
social collaborative nature of the dialogic process/ and show how 
dialogue journals can support a reflective, interactive classroom. 

4. Adult literacy leameis need to become seU-diiected and 
empowered. 

Among the criticisms of traditional adult literacy education is that 
students remain passiveinsteadofpartidpatingingeneratinglheirown 
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themeS/ bring^g issues into the dassroom for shared discussioiv and 
learning that the teacher is not all-powerfiU. However, the reality is that 
many literacy dassesarefilled with Hredadults^attheendofalongwork 
day/hoping to learn a little without expending much energy, and still 
expecting the teacher to do the work. A simple, personalized, written 
dialogue can contribute to the empowering of students as meaning- 
makers. And an active dialogue helps provide some of the en^igy and 
motivation for learning. 

Janet IsserUs describes in her chapter in this volume how the dia- 
logue journal partnership fostered her students' independence, so that 
they eventuallyarrangedforadditionalstudent-ledclasssessions where 
they took on many of the teachei^s facilitating roles. In Part IV, Lenore 
Balliio and Melody Schneider show how the dialogue journal readily 
extends to developing confidence and empowerment in teacher and 
tutor traii\ing. 

Overview of This Voliune 



Dialogue joumalS/likeany other kina of human commuiucahoaare 
a context-based practice,, useful in the context of an ongoing teacher- 
student relationship and able to succeed with wide variations. Yet, there 
are some general rules of thumb that most teachers have found useful 
Paul Jones opens the book in Part I with a succinct description of what 
dialogue journals are, and Joy Peyton discusses the speafk issues to be 
taken into consideration when working with adults, building on the 
most common comments and questions of adult literacy teachers about 
dialogue journals. Jack Wigfidd raises a ntunber of questions about 
dialogue journal use forTeflectiveconsideration.Wehave also Included 
a description of dialogue journals in Spanish by Dan Rabideau. Part I 
provides the broadest possible guidelines for teachers and tutors who 
want to know how to begin. 

As weasked practicing adult educators to contribute to this volume, 
weencouraged them to include their own questionsaboutand problems 
with dialogue journal use. We saw these accounts as a rich tapestry 
inviting comments, questions, comparisons, and reflecHon. In Part H, 
Smokey Wilson, Janet Isserlis, Diane Poole, Laura Klos t kol and Loren 
McGiail provide close-up descriptions of how they have used dialogue 
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journals to meet students' and teachas' goals in a diversity of settings. 
In Part I>avid Spener and Julietta Davis describe their work with 
begirming writers, and in Part IV, Lenore Balliro and Melody Schneider 
reportontheuseofdialoguejournalsintheeducationofliteFacyteacheis 
and tutor5.Thesedi£fierentcontributionsdemonstratetheactive,creatlve 
role of the teacher in making dialogue journals successful 

As a balance to the specific discussions of diffenmt uses in pFactice» 
Part V is an extended and persuasive discussion by Paul Jones of the 
benefits of dialogue jotunals for both studentsand teacheis. Drawing on 
his own experience as a teacher and on a survey of many other adult 
second language instructors, Jones provides extensive examples ard 
clarifies the potential benefits. Jones stresses that whatever the specific 
gains in literacy skills, the basic value of written dialogue is in the 
deveIopmentofcommunication,rapport,andimderstanding.Hepoints 
out that dialogue journals may be A\e only classroom practice that is as 
deeply rewarding for the teacher as for each student 

Innovations and Next Steps 

Literacy is an ethical endeavor that has as its goal the 
liberation of people for intelligent, meaningful, and 
humane action upon the world. 

Francis Kazemek, 1988, p. 467 

Our view of literacy education agrees with that of Kazemek: We see 
it as a social and ethical endeavor leading toward greater liberation. This 
book represents the current slate of the art of dialogue journal use with 
adultsleamingEngliskltisourhopethatwiderknowledgeofthepower 
inherit in written dialogic interaction will lead to nwreinnovativeuses 
and tocreativesolutions to someofthelogisUcal difficulties they posefbr 
the adult literacy instructor. For example, uses of dialogue journals 
between learners and persons other than the professional teacher are not 
reflected in this book as common practices. Also, we have not fourd 
examples of how dialogue journals could be part of a comprehensive, 
open-ended program for assessing student progress. Because these 
seem such logical extensions of dialogue journal use, we briefly discuss 
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these possibilities here. 

Literacy helpers as dialogue partners. 

One interesting new development that may become more common 
in the next decade is Kazemek's suggestion (1988) that the collaborative 
learning drde, or problem-posing drder ini^Jude one or two literacy 
helpers/ recruited from the social-cultural network of the leamera;, 
along with the teacher-facilitator. Kazemek sees these literacy helpers as 
cmdal linlcsbetween the trained teacher and very beginning-leveladult 
students. Such literacy hdpeis could become the dialogue journal 
partners for new students. As newly literate guides, they would also 
benefit from this experience in a continuing literate conversation. The 
teacher could and should also keep dialogue journals with one or two 
students in the drcle and also with the literacy helpers, but the sheer 
nimierical problem of writing with many students could in this way be 
solved. 

Tutors as dialogue partners. 

We thought when we began this volume that one of the major 
practical uses of dialogue journals would be in the tutorial relationship 
that occurs in many adult literacy programs. But during Uie year we 
solicited articles, no one in the field was able to describe this use, 
although Melody Schneider describes the use of dialogue journals for 
training tutors in her article The value of the tutor in literacy develop* 
ment lies in the personal relationship and attention that the tutor can 
provide; a written dialogue would allow the tutor and tutee together to 
construct a literate text about their interests that could serve as the basis 
for discussion and further reading. 

One practical constraint on dialogue journal use in the tutorial 
setting is thattutorsandtutees typically meetonlyonceaweek,and have 
no means of exchanging a dialogue journal directly except during the 
session. However, in teacher training programs that meet only once a 
week, wehave found it effectiveto maila joumalbackand forthbetween 
sessions. The students writeduringdass timeand give the journals to the 
instructor, who responds and mails thembadc the next day. Itseems that 
a similar process could be followed in tutorial partnerships as weU. 

In smaller communities, there may be other creative ways to solve 
the logistical problems of exchanging the journal so that it supplements 
but does not dominate the tutorial session. 
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Holistic assessment of learners' progress. 

Thcadult literacy field hasbecome increasingly interested in means 
of assessing - larneiS' progress in qualitative ways. Partiailarly in pro- 
grams that adopt a whole language, leamer-centcred approach to 
literacy as a complex activity^ there is a need for methods that are 
consistent with these imderlj^g pedagogical principles. The value of 
using dialogue journals for evaluating progress is twofold: For teachers, 
the dialogues provide unassisted, unedited samples of student writing 
and leading comprehension as students become more and more able to 
read and respond fluently to the teacher's entries. Forstudents, journals 
provide a highly visible, convincing demonstration that they can write 
the way a literate adult vmtes. Many adult literacy students have great 
difficultybelievingthat they aremakingsubslantial progress. Beingable 
to look back through regular entries over several months is an excellent 
way to provide them with evidence that they are acquiring real com- 
petency. 



An Attitude of Dialogue 



Dialogue journals reflect a perspective on language, literacy, and 
learning that is radically different from, even opposed to, traditional 
dklactic teaching described by Freire (1973) as the banking concept 
Dialogue journals fall within a Freirean, whole language, constructivist 
philosophy, with the virtue of not requiring any particular intensive 
trainingorirHiepthknowledgeofFreire,Vygotsky,orothereducational 
theorists. But, they do require a certain attitude, orset of beliefs, in order 
to work. In partkular, success in using dialogue journals seems to 
require from teachers a low need to control their students' actions and a 
high need tofindoutand use their students' knowledgeand experiences 
for leaming-what Freire calls an "attitude of dialogue" 

In otherwords,adult literacy educators consideringusmg dialogue 
joumalsneed to reflectontiieir willingness to allowtheirstudents to take 
more responsibility for their own lean\ing, and on their belief in their 
students' knowledge and experience as the fotmdation for acquiring 
literacy. 
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Parti 



An Introduction to Dialogue 

Journal Writing 



Dialogue, of course/ is nothing new. It is as eld as animal and human 
communication^ in whatever form. Written dialogue, though much 
more recenl is not a new idea either. Htiman beings have bee?^ com- 
municating through pictures, notes, aiwJ letterssince before the Ice Age. 
Written diSoguein the classroom,however,anideathatoriginated with 
teachers, is rs^tively new and has been taken seriously only in the past 
fewyears-Untilrecently, we tendednotto thinkof writingas "dialogue/' 
as involving a pair or group of voices, but more as performance — a 
solitary writer producing a finished text (maybe even a fill-in-the-blank 
paragraph) for a receiver who was not immediately present We have 
learned/ though, that thereisnothingsolitary about writing. Writers step 
intoanongoingsbiear ",alogue,ofpastandfuturethoughtsexchanged 
orally and in writing -atou are only begiiming to explore the many 
forms that the excha^.ge can take, within the classroom and around the 
world. 

EMalogue journal writing is a simple, easy-to-implement educational 
idea, an open-ended communication that teachers and students have 
adapted and changed to suit their situations and meet their needs. 
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Dialogue journals can be used in any type of program with students of 
any age ard profidenqr level working in their native languages or a 
second language. Students simply communicate at the level at which 
they are able and challenged 

Whether about students' own backgrounds, thoughts/ and experi- 
enceS/ or about soda! or political topics or academic topics stuaied in 
school the writing relates closely to the realities of students' lives. That 
is, they have the opportunity to reflect on ideas, experiences, and 
content, to get them out on paper, and to receive a reply that they also 
have time to reflect on and to digest The physical privacy of writing ard 
reading promote reflection and openness. 

Although essentially a simple concept, there are important issues to 
be considered, questions to be answered, and details to be worked out 
by teachers and students embarking on a dialogue journal exchange. 
These are covered in the papers in this secuon. We have included one 
overview article in Sparush, which easily stands on its own as an 
introduction to dialogue journal use and can be used profitably in 
programs with Spanish-speaking teachers and students. 
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1 



What Are Dialogue Journals? 

Paul ]c'.if^ 
Putney, Vermont 



IDialogue joun^ are essentially written conversations between a 
student and teacher, kept in a bound notebook or on a computer disk or 
file. Both partners write back and forth, frequently, and over a period of 
time, about whatever interests them. Their goal is to communicate in 
writing, to exchange ideas and information free of the concem for form 
and correctness so often imposed on developing writers. 

In this chapter, the basic ingredients that distinguish dialogue 
journals torn other forms of school-based writing are reviewed. Thei\, 
some of the qualities that give the genre its unique power as a teaching 
tool are presented. Finally, the diverse contexts In which dialogue 
journals can be used to help develop reading aivi writing abilities in 
students, in their fiist or second language, ore described. 



The Basic Ingredients 

The name "dialogue journal" was coined in 1979 by educational 
psychologistJanaStatonandsbcth-gradetefiCherLesleeReedtodescribe 
Reed's practice of writing freely back and fonh, every day, with each of 
her students (Staton & Peyton, 1990). Since ther, and as the practice has 
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become more widespread, linguists and educators have identided 
several essential ingredients that distinguish dialogue journal wilting 
from other Jr ds of written communicatioa 

First- dia. gue journal writing is interactive. Teacher and student 
take equal turns writingand responding. Both partners write frequently/ 
usually between one and three times weekly for adult students. The 
writing is sustained for anywhere from several months to a yean 
typically for the duration of i course (Kreeft, Staton, & Gutstein, 1984). 

Topics are typically not assigned/ leaving both participants free to 
discuss whatevci: they wish. Ihe interaction thus becomes largely 
student generated. In some courses/ such as literature/ sdencer social 
studies/ or advanced language study/ students may be to address 
topicsrelatedtocoursecontent(Atwell/1987;Staton/Peytop,&Gutstein, 
1989; Walworth/ 1990). Within that bread guideline/ however/ they have 
freedom to initiate/ abandon, or expand on topics they choose. 

As a rule, dialogue journals are not con-ected/ nor are they graded or 
evaluated. The absence of corrections is central to the creation of a 
genuine dialogue/ yet it raises some thorny issues with adult studentS/ 
related to accurate learning of the forms of a new language These issues 
are examined in seme detail in Part V. "Benefits for Students and 
Teacheis." 

Most teachers keep the writing private/ promising not to show a 
journal to any thiM party without the student's constnt/ and then 
generally only for research or teacher training purposes/ maintaining 
strict student anonymity. 

Bnally/ tl iC dialogue is preserved in some tangible, durable form that 
gives both writers ongoing ai>d easy access to all that has trai^pir^d thus 
£ar. Although botmd notebooks are most often used, other forms, such 
as computer disks or Cles, are also possible. UrUike oral conversations, 
dialogue journal interactions allow participants time to read/ reread/ ai>d 
reflect on what has been said previously before responding (Kreeft, 
Staton, & Gutstein, 1984). 

Qualities That Make a Difference 

Thebasic ground rules of dialogue journal writing — that the writing 
be interactive, frequent, sustained, open-ended, not corrected, private. 
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and somehow durable and accessible— set the stage for five more 
complex qualities that characterize many, if not all, dialogue journal 
exchanges. These five qualities set the genre apart dramatically £rom 
other kirdsof scholastic vmtingandclasiroominteractionan^ 
compelling power as a teaching tool 

First, the focus of the interaction is on real communicatioxv not on 
form. Second, along with the privacy of the writing, the abseriC^ of 
corrections makes dialogue journals relatively iK>nthreatening to most 
students. Third, because the journals are individualized and largely 
student generated, they can capture and sustain remadmbly high stu- 
dent interest Fourth, teacher and student can act as relatively equal 
partners in the discourse, temporarily stepping out of their customarily 
hierarchical relationship. Fifth, the genre encourages students to express 
in writing a wide variety of language functior\s, such as reporting facts, 
making requests, complaining, giving excuses, predicting, and so on 
(Kreeft, Shuy, Staton, Reed, & Morroy, 1984; Staton, Shuy, Peyton, & 
Reed, 1988). Firuilly, the dialogue evolves over time, begirming with 
relatively simple, factual subjects and then moving on to tOj^cs of greater 
intimacy and sharing. 

The interplay of these qualities is illustrated clearly in the dialogue 
joun^ writing of Nguyen Haitg (this student granted permission to 
publishhersampleusinga pseudonym), abegirming£SI '^dentinher 
early twer»ties. The following are the first three complete tun\s (student 
entiy plus teacher response) from her journal, which was begun three 
wed(S into the semester 

January 26 
Dear Paul; 

How are you Paul lama student. lam from Vietnam and 
my family have Five people, good bay Paul 

Nguyen Hang 



Dear Nguyen, 

Thankyou for your letter! You havea bigfamily! Jsawyou 
in the morning before school with your children, on Eddy 
St. You have a nice family. I am not married, but I have a 
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nice family. My sister and my parents live in San Fran- 
Cisco. 

Sincerely, Paul 

January 27 
Dear Paul, 

I am very happy thank you for Paul. VJhen you saw me on 
the eddy st. but, I don't know you. good bay Paul. 

Nguyen Hang 

Dear Nguyen 

When I saw you on Eddy street, I was driving my car, so 
you could not see me. But you were walking, so I could see 
you. Wiat are your children's names? 

Sincerely, Paul 



January 28 
Dear Paul 

Where are you going You saw me on Eddy Street. Hello 

Paul. You want know my family name. First Son 

Second Son_ . and theeth my daughter name is 

. Good night. Paul see you again see you again 

Nguyen Hang 
Dear Nguyen, 

I was coming to school at about 7:30 in the morning when 
I saw you miking with your children, on Eddy St., near 
Van Ness St. 

Sincerely, Paul 
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Focus on Communication 

In these entries Nguyen talks about herself and her £amily/ and then 
enters into an extended discussion about when, where, and why they 
wereseenonthestreetThereareerrorS/Suchastheabsenceofpunctuation 
for questions and of certain past tense veib hrms, but they do not hinder 
the flow of the discussion. What counts is the message, and it gets acrosa 
Similarly, the question to Nguyen ("What are your children's names?") 
is real lite teacher isseekinginformationthathe honestly doesnot know 
and is interested in, rather than simply trying to elicit correct tisage of a 
particular grammatical stmcture. This letter format is not necessary, and 
many teadiers and students omit the salutation and dosing. 

Nonthieatening 

Nguyen was a shy student, rarely venturing to speak during the first 
month of class. In these initial entries to her dialogue ^umal, however, 
she opened up right away. Unlike some classroom activities from which 
she held back, the journal was clearly nonthreatening to her. 

High Interest 

The major topic in these entries, families, was initiated by Nguyen. 
The other major topic, Paul's morning sighting of Nguyen and her 
family, grew out of Paul's attempt to ask about her family. It is perhaps 
not surprising, then, that the dialogue journal consistenUy captured 
Nguyen's interest; she eagerly read and wrote in her journal every time 
it was given to her. As the semester progressed, she took obvious delight 
in telling all about her family, and in particular about her newborn 
daughter, subjects of great personal significance. She seemed equally 
interested in asking Paul questions of a somewhat personal nature. 

Equality in the Interaction 

There is a striking equality in this dialogue that seems radically 
different from a traditional, hierarchical teacher-student relationship. It 
seems like an initial chat between two newly acquainted peers. Each one 
talks about himself and asks questions about the other. During dass, in 
contrast, Nguyen adopted a traditional student role, never asking 
questions and rarely discussing personal information, except as part of 
a planned class activity. 

This dramatic shift to a relatively equal status in discourse is one of 
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the most striking dimensions of written dialogue. As linguist Kobb/ 
Morroy has slated, the teacher seems to "camouflage her authority^ to 
promote honest communication (Morroy, 1985, p. 62). Staton and her 
collaborators in the fiist major study of dialogue journals noted that 
through this equality, the teacher ''shares the power to get thing;s done 
in the classroom through writing with her students'' (Staton, etaL, 1988, 
p. 4). This equality, which also allows students to get to know their 
teacher as another human being rather than as an authority figure, 
certainly contributes to the captivating power of dialogue jounuils. 

Fimctional 

In these brief entries, Nguyen's writing demonstrates a variety of 
communicative purposes, or what some sodolinguists call "language 
functions" (Shuy, 1988). These include reporting personal facts ("I am a 
shident"), responding to questions ("You want know my £unily name 
First son ..."), requesting information ("Where are you going You saw 
me on Eddy SL"), and thanking ("thank you for your"). In subsequent 
entries,Nguyen'swritingexhibitedagreatmany other functionsas well 
such as giving opinions ("I like San Frandsco.-night times veiy beautl- 
fiil"); giving excuses ("I at home because my son sid^'); expressing 
desires ("I am very like a dryer"); and complaining ("but I don't have a 
room keep a dryer"); and evaluating ("...you be my teacher very 
excellent, gave me know a lot many many thing"). Sodolinguist Roger 
Shuy has analyzed the language functions in the dialogue writing of 
numerous native and nonnativeEnglishspeaking children and fbtmdat 
least fifteen major recurring language functions typkal of the genre, 
including (in addition to those illustrattxi above) giving directives, 
apologizing, offering, predicting, and reporting and requesting various 
types of information (Shuy, 1988, p. 110). 

Evolving over Time 

Dialogue journal writing differs from oral conversation in that both 
participants have ample time to think about what they want to say 
between turns and to review whathas already beensaidbeforerespond- 
ing. Yet, the interaction resembles spoken conversation in several ways. 
As in talks between friends, topks can run the gamut from mund^me 
factual matters to more involved personal, political, or philosophkal 
issues, depending on both participants' interests. Over several months 
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following the initial entries shown above, for instance, the dialogue in 
Nguyen'sjounulcoveredsuch subjects as fiuniUeS/househo 
Chinese and American holidays, San Frandsco, work, movies, and 
dentists. Although Nguyen's initial writing tended to be repoitorial, 
over time she increasingly expressed feelings and opinions as well 
Likewise, studies of diabgue journal writing over time have found that 
written cUalogue; like oral conversation between new Mends, tends to 
evolve in stages, beginning with relatively simple, factual subjects and 
moving on eventually to greater intimacy and sharing (Lindfore, 1988; 
Staton,etaL,1988). 

Conclusion 

The sbc qualities demonstrated in Nguyen's journal entries, and 
consistently documented in the genre by linguists and edvicators, stend 
in stark contrast tc much of traditional school-based writing which 
tends tobemoreteachergenerated^lessconsistentlyinterestingtoawide 
variety of students, more heavily concerned with form and linguistic 
acnuacy(EIbow,1985),andoftenlimitedinthevarioiistypesofexpr^^ 
elidted fnom students (Appleby, 1984). 

Dialogue journals are more than simply an alternative to school- 
based writing. They involve students and teachers in an ongoing, 
nonhierarchical sharing of ideas that is usually meaningful and often 
captivating. Over time, as in spoken conversations, the dialogue tends to 
evolve from simple, impersonal subjects to more complex, sometimes 
personal themes. 

These qualities give dialogue journals remarkable power to affect 
dassroom relationships, to helpshape teacher andstudentattitudes,and 
to foster in students the devdopmentofnewlanguageandwritingskills. 
They can also serve as a useful planning and assessment tool for t^diers 
andas an integral partofothertypesofwritingdone in class.Finally,they 
can even inspire and motivate teachers in their classroom teaching. 
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2 



Settling Some Basic Issues 



Joy Kreeft Peyton 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
Washington, DC 

There are many issues and details to consider when starting and 
maintaining effective dialogue journal interaction with students devel- 
oping language aiui literacy skills. These details include when, where, 
and howoften to write; what to write in; which topics to writeabouthow 
to introduce the idea to students; how to keep the dialogue going; and 
how to work with students of different ages and levels of English 
proficiency. These issues are covered in depth in many different publi- 
catioiv* (see Dialogue Journal Resources^ this volume; Peyton & Reed/ 
1990)a]Kidonotneedtoberepeatedhere. However, writing withadults 
does r? ise new issues that deserve special attention. Addressed here are 
those issues frequently raised by practitioners contemplating or at- 
tempting to use dialogue joum^ with nonnative English speaking 
adults at various stages of literacy development whether in their native 
language or in English (see Gross, 1990; Jones, 1988, for discussioi^ of 
dialogue joumalstart-upand maintenance issues to be considered when 
working with adults, and Wigfidd, this volume, for some questions the 
practice raises and some alternative models for implementation). These 
include managing time, "correcting" student writing, working with 
beginningliten»tes,maintaiiungconfidentialityandprivacy,integrating 
dialogue journal writing into the literacy progranv and creating an 
authentic partnership. 
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Managing Time 

One of the first issues that comes up in discussions of diabgue 
journal writing is theamotint of timeittakes the teacher to readand write 
instudents' journals. Writing tostudents night after night, inaddidon to 
reviewing other student work and preparing for the next dass, can 
become exhausting. The moreprofidentstudentsbecomeaswziteis, the 
more demanding U\e reading and writing is for the teacher. Janet Gross» 
for example, teaching English to adult students in Madrid, became 
temporarily overwhehned with her work load and let her writing lapse. 
Her students soon made their dissatisfaction known: 

"J don't like to write letter if any people don't answer me." 

"Listen, Janet, if you don't answer me I wUl tell you 
nothing more because this can get in a monologue and this 
is very bored." 

(Gross, 1990, p. 54) 

Teachers who think the dialogue is important to them and their 
students usually find the time, just as they find the time for other 
important parts of their programs. Teachers have worked out many 
different strategies to manage the work k)ad that written dialogue 
inevitablycreates. Some write withonlyafewoftheirdasses (no onecan 
write with 100 students eveiy day!); others ask students to write only 
twice or three times a week; others respond to every two student entries 
rather tlian every one (for example. Gross' students write on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays; on Tuesdays and Fridays they can 
continue their Monday and Thursday entries or begin a new one; she 
responds on Wednesdays and weekends); others combine teacheiv 
studentand student-student writingorshare the work withaclassroom 
aide. Teachers need to find ways that are manageable for them, so they 
can enjoy the diatogue and maintain the integrity of rich interaction. 
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Collecting Student Writing 

The issue of correcting student writing arises with all students, but 
seems to be of particular concern when working with adults, who are 
often preoccupied with the desire to write everything correctly. While 
this importantstudentcoiKemneedstobe taken seriously and honored, 
italso needs tobediscussedandplacedinaproper perspective. Students 
who have been coixlitioned by their educational experiences to think 
that w.itten expression involves producing perfect final text, without 
sur&ceeiTors, forev?iuationby a teacher, need tounderstand thatmuch 
more is involved Writing also involves exploring kleas for one's own 
under5tanding,findingaper5onalvoiceaiKlappropriatestyletoexpress 
those kleas, reworking ideas, and experimenting with ways to make 
them interesting and compiling to a reader. & fact concern with 
granunaticalaocuracyandcorrectpunctuationandcapitalizationcomes 
rather late in the writing process. Dialogue journal writing is one place 
where students can engage freely in written thought with an interested 
and attentive audience. 

At thesametime,studentsneedtobe reassured thatproperattention 
will indeed be paid to their gramnnar and syntax. This cnight occur 
primarily in other extended writing they do, which is revised and edited 
until a dean product is achieved, or in exercises that focus on aspects of 
grammar arui syntax Some teachers also atterul to correct written forms 
in the journals, without inhibiting the dialogue, by one or more of the 
following means: 

1. Modeling correct usage in their responses. This entails modeling the 
student's usage in the context of genuine communication, as in this 
example from the jounud of a begirming student (from Spener, this 
volume): 

Mf mothar siie liv en Cochabamba. 

You say your mother lives in Cochabamba. Who does she 
live with there? My mother lives in New York City. She 
lives mth my father, my grandmother, and my little 
brother. 
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2. Taking note of problem areas common to many students and 
addressing them separately, in a class minilesson. 

3. Holding periodic individual conferences with students in which 
teacher and student reviev^ a page from the studenf s journal identify- 
ing errors, and discussing relevant rules and corrections. 

4. Adding a "grammatical P.S." at the end of a student's entry, a gentle 
note about a couple of specific points: "By the way, in English we usually 
say..." (Jones, 1988, p. 66). 

Even with these nonintrusive methods of "correcting," it is impor- 
tant to convey to the students that their errors are not being pointed out 
because they are expected to write correctly. They are expected to write 
meaningfuUy,and their journal writingprovidesacontextforexairiining 

various aspects of the form of their writing. 
Working with Beginning Literates 

Many literacy programs have adult students who are not only 
nonliterate in English but also have little or no literacy background in 
their native language. Many teachers have asked, how can these stu- 
dents keep a dialogue journal? My answer always is that if first graders 
learning English can do it (see Peyion. 1990); why can't adults? Once 
students have some proficiency v^ith oral English, and some familiarity 
with English print, they can begia Ihey will of course * lot begin reading 
and writing long messages, but they can communicate something. 
Before they are able to write very much, they might do the following: 

• Draw. Although many educators working with adults feel that 
it is demeaning to ask adults to draw (an option that is always 
available, and widely used, with children), some adults do in fact 
draw all or parts of their entries until they become more facile with 
print. The teacher or an aide can write a reply about the picture, arui 
read it to the student. 

• Dictate. Adults can dictate their message to a teacher, aide, or 
other student. Their message can then be read aloud, a reply vmtten, 
and the reply read aloud. 
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• Write. Adults can write whatever they do know and let the 
teachercomplete the rest. Dan Pabideau (this volume), forexample, 
asks students to write the fust letter of words they don't know and 
put a line (e.g./ J ). He then fills in these words for them. 

Gradually the students build up a body of written text to draw on 
for future entries and begin to recognize and produce more words 
independently. (See also Spener, this volume, for strategies for working 
with beginning writers, and Davis, this volume, for a description of one 
studenfsdevdopmenL)StudentswhoareUterateintheirown language 
can begin by writing their journal entries in that language (if the teacher, 
aide, or another student knows it), and gradually move to English. 

An obvious but often overlooked fact is that aU of us learned to speak 
by first making unconnected sounds, gradually producing a new word 
at a time, and buikiing from there. Oui sounds and words generated 
language from others on which we built increasingly complex and 
sophisticated language. There is no reason that writing cannot proceed 
in the same way. 

Maintaining Confidentiality and Privacy 

It is important v*ith students of all ages to assure them that their 
writing will not be shared with others tmless they choose to share it, and 
to staunchly honor this promise. Adult students seem especially sensi- 
tive to this issue. Janet Gross (1990) stumbled onto this important 
realization by acddent. Attempting to encourage collaboration in her 
class, she asked her beginning ESL writers in Vermont to share what they 
had written in their journals with a partner before turning it in to her. 
To my surprise, they refused, quite emphatically 
telling me the journals were corifidential. I hadn't 
thought that describing a weekend in New York or 
sharing what they ate the night before in the cafeteria 
was private. This underestimation of their invest- 
ment in our one-on-oiiC partnership was never re- 
peated. 

(Gross, 1990, p. 120) 
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If the teacher wants to use examples cf student writing in artides or 
presentations, it is important to get permission both orally and in 
writing, making it dear that the student is free to refuse permission 
without negative cor\sequences. Students should also be able to dioose 
whether or not they want their real name used. Some students wish to 
be identified/ even by first aiKl last name, and should be given that 
opportunity. Others wish not to. Janet Isserlis (personal communicatiorv 
May, 1990) uses the following form for written permissioru 

My teacher, , has my permission 

to use examples of my vymiting when she vmtes ar- 
ticles for teachers about literacy and learning English. 
She can: 

Use my stories/ writing. 

Use my name. 

She should not use my stories /vmting. 

She should not use my ruune. 

Signed, Date 

Qosely related to the issues of privacy and confidentiality is that of 
ownership. The journals belong to the students, and they should be free 
to keep them when they are fuU. As Da vidSpener(thisvolume)suggests, 
the journals represent an important part of their lives, aiui they and even 
their granddiMren might enjoy reading them years later. 

Integrating Dialogue Journal Writing in the Literacy 
Program 

Dialogue journal writing does not constitute an entire veiling 
program, because it does not encompass all aspects of the writing 
process. Students also need to do extended writing that they teworl^ 
revise, and edit; they need to write in various styles, forms, and geru^, 
both formal and informal, about both persoi\al and academic topics. 
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They may also need to spend some time focusing on particular giam- 
m^/acal structures or other work- and sentence-level features of written 
language. 

At the same time, this type of writing is very important In a recent 
study comparing vaiious pieces of iivdass writing of ESL students 
0Peyton,Staton,RuJiardson,&WC'uram,1990)/dialoguejourn£lwrito^ 
was found to show greater complexity and variety on several linguistic 
measures than other pieces. We concluded that while students learning 
English as a second language need many and varied opportunities to do 
formal content-based, nonpersonal writing, they may not be able to use 
the full range of their language abilities in these contexts. In order to 
display and stretch their expressive abilities, students also need oppor^ 
tunities to e:<plore topics and styles that they find appealing, and in their 
own ways. 

Laura Klos Sokol Janet Isserlis, and Loren McGrail (this volunw) 
describe the ways they have integrated dialogue journal writing into 
their program, by using the dialogue journal texts as starting places for 
dass discussions, further repding, and more formal writing about issues 
of concern to students. 



Creating an Authentic Partnership 

In studies of dialogue journal writing over the past ten years, the 
changed nature of the student-teacher relationship in the context of this 
kind of writing has always been very salient The teacher becomes a 
partner ina shared dialogue. Sometimes, when ih?interactionis particu- 
larly successful, tradidonal hierarchical studeit-teacher r&les seem 
suspended completely and a relationship of equa ity created, such as the 
"mutual conversations" found by Staton (1988) in someof the writing of 
a sixth-grade teacher and her students: 

...mutual conversations [are] those instances in the 
1 dialogue vmting in which both writers jointly con- 

struct a topic of such importance that both can con- 
tribute new information about it, and converse as 
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equals for an extended series of turns. The student in 
such conversations often takes on the adulf s role of 
directing the interchanges, and t)ie teacher tukes on 
the student's role of responding with new inf ormatioa 
The classroom roles of student and teacher are tem- 
porarily transcended as they adopt new roles of b vo 
colleagues exploring a mutually interesting topic. 
Both become teachers, both learners. 

(Staton, 1988, p. 30) 

The pofsibility of a changed, more equal studait-teacher relation- 
ship sp*Tns to be a cmdal element in programs for adults, who are 
working, functional members of cur sodety, who are equal to tlieir 
teachers in many aitias, and who depend on the teacher simply for the 
learning of oral and written English. As others in this volume, following 
Fiteire (1970), have pointed oui, a "banking" approach to education, in 
which the teach<'^ attempts to fill students with knowledgeand periodi- 
cally chec'Ks to make sure the knowledge is in fact "getting in^" c 
questiona ye enough approach with children, is particularly imsuccess^ 
fill with adults. Adults especially need to work through and negotiate 
knowledge with others who respect them as equals and partaers in 
teaching and learning They need to "find and elaborate their own 
generative themes iind to connect their existential experience to the 
world of those whose language they are learning" (Graman, 1988, p. 
444). 

Written interactions in dialogue journals seem perfectly smted for 
such a relationship. But does this kinc of relationship actually occur in 
the writing? Ar^ student-teavner roles really changed? Or are accepted 
and comfortable hierarchies carried on^ but simply in written form? In 
the case of the adult developing literacy, is the unfortunate dynamic of 
the knowing teacher working with the dependent illiierate being per- 
petuated?'Ihese questions havebeen explored with tremendous insight 
by two dialogue journal teacher/restarchere. Judith Lindlbis (1988), in 
her written interactions with a class of Zialu students (ages 12-16) in 
South Africa, distinguishes between "talking together," a nunimal level 
of con^municating together-sharing kieas, learning from each other, 
attemptingtounderstanc Jachother,andkeepingtheinteIactiongoing— 
and"beingtogetherintalk,"whenbothpartne^s^Jecompletelyengaged 
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in the writing, are free to be themselves^ and are not struggling to keep 
something going, but instead letting it unfold and develop of its own 
acconi because both are fully engaged in the topic. Her writing with one 
student, MM, iUustrating "talking together/' is probably typical of the 
written interaction that goes on in many dialogue journal dassrooms. 

lama beautiful boy and title. My name is MM. lam talking 
about this clentis wood IClint Eastwood ?] lam crazy about 
that man who play films and it was the dmgerous man in 
the world. Sometimes me I play a beautiful films. 

You must tell me more about Clentis V/ood. Who is he? 
What does he do that makes him the most dangerous man 
in the world? 

Judith went on to ask MM whether he watched television, particu- 
larly 'T>allas" and 'The A Team," and closed with, "1 look forward to 
yourtellingmemoreaboutyourhero,ClentisWood"Reflectingontha. 

interaction later, she confesses: 

It would have been closer to the truth to say, "I want 
you to keep writing to me, and I'm using Clentis 
Wood Gike 'Dallas' and The A Team') as an entice- 
ment" ...the simple truth is that I am not interested in 
Clentis Wood, J. R., orThe ATeam, and writing about 
these was not engaging me. These topics were simply 
the means to the end I cared ve; y much about: sus- 
taining a written conversation with MM . 

aindfors, 1988, p. 137) 
Attimes,Undfors and thestudenlswereableto"beicgetherin talk," 
Sometimes these interactions revolved around shared humor, or shared 
involvement in a fairly mundane task, or an intensely personal experi- 
ence that both were genuinely interested in The example below shows 
part of one such interaction that continued for several days. 

Student 

which birds do you know? yov know swallow, it is maroon 
in colour. Ikopeyou know it. you know theeaglethe biggest 
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bird in the world it eat flesh ( meat), that bird can kill a man. 
It has sharp clam, sharp mouth, that is the dangerous bird, 
another one is ostrich, it has long legs, that one eats sruikes 
and the babies of crocodile, another one is owl the owl is 
tvaldng only at the night during the day it sleeps. It has b^ 
eyes. I think it sees clearly only at night 

have a nice day Madam 

I'll continue next time 



Judith 

We have some sayings about owls and ostriches. People in 
America say that owls are very ivise. They think that owls 
lookvnse in their appearance. So if someone is a very clever 
person, others may say, "He is as wise as an owl" Ostriches 
sometimes bury their heads in the sand. In America one 
person may say to another, "Don 't he an ostrich and bury 
your head in the sand." This means that the person not 
paying attention. The person is ignoring information that 
he should be noticing. 



Student 

As I promised you last time to continue by counting birds. 
Do you know the dove. I hope you know it. It is blue in 
colour. Sparrow I think you 



Judith 

Yes, I do know the dove. Did you know that the dove is the 
symbol for peace? In the States you often see the dove 
pictured on Christmas cards. The message (words) will be 
something about peace. In 1983 1 was in the Soviet Union 
for a week. In Moscow I went to a store that sold posters. 
Many of them had pictures of a dove too, vnth a message 
about peace.... 
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This kind of interaction did not happen with all of the students and 
the texts were not always lofty or inspired, but it did happen, and when 
realdialoguedidtakeplace^itwasclearthattherewasadlfferent quality 

to Rewriting. 

Similarly, Janet Gross, teaching adult ESL students in Vennont 
many the same age or older than she was, found that while she was in 
one sense writing as a dialogue partner, sharing ideas, problems, 
observations, and experiences, she was at the same time still very mxich 
actirtg as a language teacher— watching the students' language srd 
attempting to model correct usage; requesting clarification of students' 
contributioite; and "playing the interviewer" with questions intended 
to advance the dialogue and strengthen the student's ability to commu- 
nicate dearly. 

As she continued to write; though, she began to feel that her 
continual attempts to model the students' language for them reflected a 
lack of trust in them and their abilities to learn ftx)m their interactions 
with others. 

My covert granmuir marUpulations revealed a lack of 
faith and respect in my partners' learning abilities 
and an overpowering need on my part to control the 
language acquisition component of our dialogue. I 
was unwilling to let them learn whatever they might 
pick up from my entries. 

(Gross, 1990, pp. 109-110) 



Like Undfors, she discovered in her requests for clarification aiKl 
irtformationntoreadesire tokeep thedialoguegoing,tokeep thestudent 
writing, than a desire to know what the student really thought 

Was I asking for clarification about something I really 
didn't know and wanted to know, or was I asking to 
guide the student toward correction?... I am not sure 
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that a role reversal which allows the student to fill the 
teacher with information/ thoughts and experiences 
(in answer to the teacher's questions) with little 
reciprocity is not as patronizing as the more tradi- 
tional role.... My entries did not reflect me or my 
interests. They reflected someone trying to keep the 
dialogue moving. 1 was neutral. 

(Gross, im pp. 109-110) 

Grossdedded thataslongassheconcentrated solely on thestudents' 
learning she was prevented from paiticipating fully in the dialogue. Her 
mosteffectivewritingoccurredwhenshewasnotattemptingtoimprovc 
students' language learning, but was simply a fellow participant, an 
interested native speaker; when "my dialogue partner and I became 
human beings learning from each other, both working to aeate an 
understandable text made specifically for and by each other" (p. 126). 

The experieiKes of these two teachers demonstrate dearly that 
simply writing in a dialogue journal with students docs not mean that 
hierarchical student-teacher relationships will necessarily change or 
that"mutualconversations,"'being together in talk," willautomatically 
occur. As much as we might desire them, these changes, these new 
dynamics, can take a lot of timeand may fly in the face of years of our own 
educational conditioning. In some cases, they will not take place at all. At 
the same time, they are worth striving for, for they signal a genuine, 
fertile context for learning and growing. Since others have identified the 
pitfalls for us, we need to watch out for them in our own writing, work 
through them,and cultivate the times when we are simply communicet- 
ing freely, as fellow human beings. 
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Dialogue Journals and 

ESL Adult Literaqr: 

Some Questions to Consider 

Jack V/igfield 

Alemany Community College Center 
San Francisco, California 



£SL literacy acquisition involves learning to read and write in 
English, the individual's second, or weaker language. For some, it niay 
mean learning to read and write for the first time in any language. Some 
piactidoneis in ESL adult literacy believe that students should use their 
literacy skills as soon as possible, however primitive their efforts. In 
onler for this to happen, the teacher must provide many opportunities 
for the students actually to read and write and then provide some kind 
of response to what the students have produced 

Several basic principles are applied in many early literacy classes. 
First, students are encouraged to use block printing (UKE THIS). Block 
printing is relatively easy to learn because there are no capitalization 
rules,andthelettersaremadeupofasmall number of strokes or features 
that can be grouped and taught as a imit (D-P-B-R, for example). There 
is no abo ve-the-line/be low- the-line confiisioa Block printing is socially 
acceptable, corranonly used, and the only internationally standardized 
Koman script 

Second, students' "interlanguages," their approximatkm of the 
target language, based on ttieir knowledge of their first language or the 
oral forms of the written language, are built on as valuable resources for 
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writing. This is the principle that underlies the Language Experience 
Approach (LEA), and it is especially important with ESL students, 
because interlanguages account for various stages of vocabulary and 
grammar development as well as for cultural badkground and interests, 
all of which might be very heterogeneous in an ESL dass. 

Ihint the whole literacy process begins with writing, which in a 
short time gives way to much more rapid developmentofreadingsldlls. 
The two draw from and build on each other. Finally, teachers react, as 
much as possible in writing, to the content of students' writing, not only 
toprovetothemthattheyactuallyarecommimicating,buttoshowthem 

that the teacher enjoys reading their writing. 

Where does journal writing fit into the overall approach? Most 
important, jounialwridngofanykindaltowsbeginning literacy learneis 
to write the easiest form of e}q>o^tion, a narrative, a streamrof-con- 
flcim^gym*^ aocount'Hvho, what, where, and when. Students can begin 
write in a journal as soon as they have acquired a rudimentary ability 
to convey meaning in print Journals allow learning to take place on a 
highly individual basis— students write what and how they know best 
Keeping a journal motivates them to write, and they come to dass 
kx>king for their journals. They may have done some prewriting on the 
way to school (thinking through what they want to say, maybe jotting 
down some notes), and now are ready to put it all down. However, the 
useof journal writingintheESLadultliteracyclassroomalsoraisessome 

questions that need to be thought through. 

The first issue has to do with the type of journal to be used. Journals can 
be effective when treated as personal diaries, a convention common in 
manycultures-Adiaiyisanintemaldialogue-Inthisfortnitmayremain 
the very personal possession of the student Why else are diary books 
sold with alockand key? But if a diary-journal is totally personal, forthe 
student's use only, how does the teacher become involved in and help 
with the process of literacy development? Is it enough to let students 
write to please themselves? Is the student's persorul satisfaction with 
having written something enough? Or does the teacher need to be 
involvtid in some way? 

This leads to the second issue, that of the nature of the teacher's in- 
volvement, or intervention. The literature on dialogue journal writing, in 
whkih the teacher takes an active role as co-writer, is exterwive as is 
evidentby the Dialogue Journal Resources list at the end of this volume 
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Teacherapproaches and Strategies are becomingmoreand more varied 
and sophisticated. But how do teachers find time to write comments for 
a class of over 30 students as well as plan for other dasses? Do the 
lewanls balance out the time spent? How do the surface features of 
students' writing get dealt with? Are students just left to discover 
grammatical rules and writing conventions themselves? Or are journals 
theplacewhereteachersseethediscrepancybetweenwhatthey"taught" 
and what the students have learned? Are journals more diagnostic than 
treatment? 

There is also the issue of the medium for the writing. The most com- 
monly discussed medium for dialogue journal writing is a botmd 
notebook of some sort. If a journal is an act of written commuiUcation, 
why does a notebook have to be used? Why not follow the usual 
convention of a letter or a note? Can't returned letters^ letters that the 
teacher has responded to, becollected ina loose-leaf binder and serve tl\e 
same puipose as a notebook? Or, would the letter medium create a 
separation that would break the ongoing relationship that a dialogue 
journal is trying to build? Is the physical journal important in itself? 

The - 2 is also the issue of the participants in the dialogue. If written 
conununication and response are our goals, is it more expedient to have 
students write to each other, rather than always writing to the teacher? 
Teachers of large classes might let other students do the reacting, while 
the teacher simply watches for those areas where students need help. 
The Uea of p jn paJs is an old one, but is one that is experiencing a revival 
in numerous cross-age tutoring projects. Can't students write to upper- 
class students within their own school or to students in another school 
in the same dty, or anywhere? Letters elicit questions and comments 
torn the reader that help the writer answer the ever-present question, 
"What should I write aboutr 

But, how do teachers of adults in optn-enrollment schools manage 
pen pal exchanges? In such schools, there is a constant adding and 
dropping of students. Don't some students end up writing and not 
getting an answer? Do upper-level students uxmt to correspond with 
someone who will write back simply and haltingly? Do those upper- 
level students accept the statement that they are learning by teaching? It 
may be that the journal is ultimately easier when treated as a self- 
contained, uncomplicated single-class activity. 

Finally, there is the question of the transfer of skills. Does dialogue 
journal writing promote reading and writing skills that transfer to 
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sunrivalaiKi competency tasks? Are jounulwritersbetterabletoM 
forma, for example? Can journal writers communicate better with their 
children's teachers? Are the income tax fonns of jounuQ writers more 
accurate? Do journal wr iers have less trouble managing thdr gas and 
electricbills?Thatis,dossjoxirnalwritingleadtomoree£Cectlvefunctlon- 

Ing in these practical aspects of the student's world? 

The use of journal writing in ESL adult literacy classes, particulariy 
dialoguejoumals^may on the surface appear to be an easy dedsloa But, 

this decision needs to be thought through carefully in light of the 
questlora raised above. The answers to these questions will determine 
notonlywhetherandhowjoumalwritingistobeimplemented/buthow 

successful it will be in accomplishing the goals of the teacher and the 

students. 
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El Cuademo de Dialogos: 
La Alf abetizacion a Traves de 
Conversaciones Escritas 

Dan Rahideau 

Literaq/ Assistance Center 

New? York, NY 



En los Centres de Alfabetizad6n de la Biblioteca Publica de Nueva 
York, creemos que los estudiantes deben esoibir desde el piindpio. Es 
Vina destreza que se desarroUa al mismo tiempo que se desarroUa b 
lectuxa. No nos preocupamos por la ortografia hasta mis tarde en d 
proceso. Queremos que los estudiantes entiendan la esoituia como una 
coinunicad6n de ideas^ no como listas de palabras que no tienen 
significado personal para ellos. 

En este artfculo, quisiera sugerir que el "Cuademo do Diilogos" — 
conversaciones entre el estudiante y el maestro que se escriban en un 
cuademo — ofreceunaactividadenquelasdesbiezasdelaal£abetizad6n 
pueden desarrollarse en una manera natural 

Joy Kreeft Peyton (1986), del Center for Applied Linguistics en 
Washington, DC, describe el cuademo de diilogos como "un cuademo 
en el cual el maestro y el estudiante se comunican reguUumente — 
diariamente si es posible— por esaito. Los estudiantes escriben lo mia 
quepuedansobrecualquiertema,yelmaestrorespondeacada estudiante 
como copartidpante en una conversaddn escrlta/ hadendo preguntas, 
respondiendo a las preguntas de los est jdiantes, hadendo comeiitarioS/ 
pero jam& corrigiendo da gram^tica u ortografia) (p. 24). 
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El siguiente ejemplo viene del cuademo de una seftora despu^s de 
sietemesesdehaberempezadoenelcuzso. (EsuncursodeaI£abetizad6n 
para personas cuyo primer idioma es d inglfe, pero d proceso es igual 
en cualquier idioma.) Nos dio penniso para copiar estas pSginas. 
(Hemos copiado d di^logo sin correcxiones.) 

May 9, 1988 
Teacher 

I guess you didn't have time to write on Thursday. The 
hardest part of writing is finding something to writeabout 

I write about the books lam reading. I write about when I 
came to New York, I write about my family. I write about 
when I was small. 

Can you think of other things to write about? 



May 10, 1988 
Student 

I can Tell you about when i come to new yorki way to Live 
with my husbond family i didn't have no Place To Live 
When i got a job i Found mine on Place, and i was very 
haPPy 

Teacher 

Ibetyouweregladtogetyourawnplace. Wuityeardidyou 
come to New York? I came to New York in 1974. We lived 
in an old house in Brooklyn That old house didn't haveany 
water and it didn't have any heat. It was a cold winter. 
What was your apartment like? What kind of job did you 
get? 

May It 1988 
Student 

Icame to New Yorkand ,19,40 and I got a job in a laundry 
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/ IMS mrked on a machine I was Pressing shirTs i ms a 
pery worked i got pay by ther pery and I worked hard to 
rmix money for my family he my husband was very sick 

Teacher 

Yes. Piece work is very hard. You have to vjork fast if you 
want to make any money doing piece work. That was hard 
for you to take care of your family. Was your husband sick 
for a long time? 



A% 18, 1988 
Teacher 

J hope your hand is hater today. 
Student 

Yes. My hand feel must hetter to day thin yeasday. I had to 
keep working for my family so we could have something to 
eat and a Place to stay and clothes to wear because my 
husband zvas sick and i had to KeeP worked. 

May 19, 1988 
Teacher 

I know how that is. When I vms small, my mother had to 
work. Wewerelucky. Our grandmother and our aunts and 
uncles helped us out. We were a very close family. Did you 
have anybody to help you out? Those were hard times for 
you. How many kids did you have? 

Student 

I have 3 kids andl die I have a body and a gril and thay or 
grownand marriedand thayhavekidsandtheyboyhehave 
4 kids 1 hoy and 3 gril and the gril she have 6 kids and she 
have 3 gril and 3 boy 
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Teacher 

You must be proud of your children and your grandchil- 
dren. Do you see your grapdchildren often? Wieredothey 
live? 



Las Ventajas del Cuademo de Diilogos 

Las ventajas del cuademo de di^ogos son varias. Al utilizar estos 
cuademos en mi aaso, he enccntrado todas las ventajas que mendona 
la Sra. Peyton en su aiticulo. 

• La escritura es fundonal — da y redbe infonnad6n. 

• LaestudiantevelaescrituracomoprocesO/desaiTollayrevisade 
acaenlo con la reacd6n del lector. El 11 de mayo la estudiante en el 
ejemplo escribi6 acerca de sus experiendas cuando llegd a Nueva York. 
El 1 8 de mayo sigui6 explicando por qu^ tuvo que seguir trabajando. 

• Este ejemplo conlleva un problema en particular en que el 
maestro introdu jo los temas^ pero espero cpie m^ adel^te la estudiante 
tomelainidativadeintroducirnuevos^.emas.Sinembargo,elintercambio 
utiliza temas que sen verdaderos paia la estudiante. Esta actividad me 
ofrece la oportunidad de conocer a los estuciiantes individualmente y 
abre ^nls caminos de comunicaddn. 

• El cuademo se puede usar con los estudiantes a todo nivel de 
habilidad. Cuando trabajo con un prindpiante, le digo que esaiba la 
primera letra de las palabras que no sabe escribir y que ponga una raya. 
Despu^, le ayudo a completar las palabras. Le explico que es para poder 
lea con miu; fadlidad despu&. Poco a poco el estudiante va conodendo 
cada vez mis palabras. Y puede reconocer mSs palabras en mi respuesta 
a $»u carta. (Trato de usar im lenguaje simple cuando le esaibo a im 
prindpiante/ pero mi primera meta es escribir lo que quiero comunicarle 
sin us? un lenguaje demasiado artificial.) Tambi^ uso el cuademo con 
los esti! dian:es a un nivel mis avanzado. 

• El cuademo nos aa pmeba del progreso que esti logrando el 
estudiante durante el . f o. Es importanle para aquellos dias cuando el 
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estudiante me dice^ "Ay Mister, yc no sieiito que estoy progreiando 
mucho/' Revisamos el cuademo y cJ estudiante (y yo tambi^ nos 
asombramos cuaiuio vemos que al prindpio apenas p^dia poiier dos o 
ties garabatos en el cuademo. 



Notas 



Esteartlculo fueadapladO/Conp^armiso,deEi' EspaMenMardn,2(V), 
7-^, December, 1988. 

Comit6 de Educad6n B^sica en Espaftol 
c/o Adult Education Program 
Union Settlement Association 
237 East 104th Street 
New York, NY 10029 
Attn: Maria Quiroga 

Obras Citadas 

Peyton, J. K (1986). Literacy through written interactioa Passage: A 
Journal for Refugee Education, 2(11 24-29. 
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u>e ^feRo 1130. H "^K? 
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Part II 



Different Ways of Using 
Dialogue Journals 



For this section, we asked adult literacy educators who have used 
dialogue journals to describe their different practices with adult ESL 
learners, in the context of particular classroom or learning settings. This 
section offers readers an active debate about the concept of dialogue 
journals and contrasts various approaches to actual use in learning 
situations. 

Theseaccountsclearlydemonstratethatdialoguejoumalsfitnaturally 
into a learner-centered curriculum, in which all the classroom methods 
build on students' life experiences and concerns. This is no coincidence, 
we suspect, but a natural alliance of compatible practices. Tho diversity 
of perspectives demonstrates how much the teacher shapes and makes 
possible the successful dialogue journal use, and challenges some basic 
assumptions. For example, Smokey Wilson found that tape-recorded 
dialogues workedmuchbetterthanawritten exchange forengagingher 
beginning students in dialogues about their reading. 

What seems to unite these diverse contributions and differences of 
approach is the underlying "attitude of dialogue ' and respect for the 
learner's knowledge and intelligence. 
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Between Teacher and Student: 
The Making of Texts by Adult New 
Readers 

Smokey Wilson 
Laney College 
Oakland, California 



Jermy Cook-Gumperz (1986) reminds us that Uterades are sodallv 
c»r\stmcted, a complex set of abilities that we leam in social setting^. 
Several authors have recently described classrooms in which the sodal 
and collaborative nature of literacy drives the teaching practice ( Atwell, 
1987; Graves, 1990; Walworth, 1990). These classrooms encourage stu- 
dents to bring unique, personal interpretations to what they read, and 
the teacher contributes to and supports their interpretations. Such 
involvement with and interaction about text is vital, particularly when 
readers have experienced years of failure or are adults facing American 
culture and the English language for the first time, and are not confident 
about their ability to imderstand texts written in English. The challenge 
is to help these students become involved in making meaning of print 

It is important to recall that a view of literacy learning as inherently 
sodal and collaborative is a relatively new idea. In many discussions 
from the 1970s, the solitary writer was the image. As Rosen 0971) has 
pointed out, the writer was conceptualized as "a lonely 
figure...condemned to monologue" (p. 143). It has been only in the last 
few years that we have shifted from ''an iiKiividual focus of 'what a 
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personsays'toasocialfbcusofVhatpeoplesaytooneaiiollier'''(Blddv 
1989; p. 38). In the same way^ the shh away from the notion that there 
is only one ''right"' answer to comprehension questions has given way 
to the idea of multiple allowable interpretations of a text 

In the following pages, I describe one strategy that has aUowed me 
to promote the sodal, coUaboia tive aspects of literacy development and 
to share texts with students in a productive way. In the process of 
developing this strategy, I had to make fundamental changes in my 
approach to teaching reading. I found that my view of my students as 
inaccurate receivers of knowledge, which was "proven" by their low 
reading comprdiension scores, did not foster active participation in 
reading. When I gave up the notion that a reading passage bears one 
specific message, packaged in a main idea and a set of details and 
inferences, that have to be reproduced almost veibatim in the student's 
mind^my studentsbegan to trusttheirinterpretationsof texts more fully. 
Thesechangesinmyl»sic orientation— iiwayfrom ''individual'' reading 
tasks that involved answering "detail," "inference," and "main idea" 
questions correctly and toward a more collaborative classroom — 
naturally led to adjustments in ttie kinds of work I asked students to 
vmdertake. Ibegan to read xdth students rather than teaching reading to 
them. iorganizedinterest-basedreadingtasksandpeerreadbigg!X}ups, 
and read indivklually with each student at least once a week. I also 
abandoned the multiple choice comprehension checl^s at the end of each 
reading passage. 

Theseadjustmentshdped. But, although reading v^th peers served 
some beneficial functions, in many students' minds team reading did 
not fully replace the teacher's concentrated attention and support, and 
a heavy class load made it difficult to sustain collaborative reading 
relationships with each student during our one-hour class periods. 
Discontent grew— mine and theirs. I needed a way to look more dosely 
attheirreading processes. How could Ifoster the bookish intimacy I was 
seeking? 

I had tried written dialogue journals and letters about reading, but 
had foimd these activities revealed veiy little about students' reading 
processes. Idedded therefore to launch a tape-recorded reading journal 
Students brought an audiotape, selected one or two paragraphs from a 
reading that they foimd mearungful that week^ and read their selection 
into a tape recorder. Then they added their own comments about the 
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reading, telling me what it meant to them and asking any questions they 
wanted answered. Deai students who used signs rather than voice 
videotaped their reading and comments. I listened to (or viewed) each 
studenfsweeklyrecordingand recorded myresponse, commenting on 
the ideas that the passage brought up for me, noting strengths in their 
reading of it, making suggestions for the next taping session, and 
answering questions. What began as stiff and formal "perfect perfor- 
mances" by students fearfiil of making even a single error soon became 
relaxed disaissionsbetweenus~aboutbooks,character5,worc3S/politics. 
As one student said, "We are reading and talking about life, right?" 

These tape recordings have become a spoken dialogue journal, 
similar to written dialogue journals about books, describe by Atwell 
0987), Graves 0990), and Walworth (1990). This tape-recorded dialogue 
journal seems an inviting way for tentative students to begin to conv- 
municate about what they are reading and for more advanced and 
aggressive students to engage in deeper reflection. The journal is also 
valuable for the rich web of interaction it fosters— between teacher and 
student,studentand text, text and teacher. In the tape-recorded journals 
students have access to the teacher's spontaneous ideas, individual 
instruction, and support The teacher has access to each student's 
concerns, interests, and reading strategies. Through this process, we 
mutually construct a new text, a text that belongs to both of us. 

When students read diffidently or haltingly, reading a passage on 
tape necessarily entails unfiamiliar and possibly threaterung moments. 
Yet, for those who take the risk, the rewards are considerable. The 
reading of onestudent in particular, Arlene, emphasizes the importance 
of risk taking in developing a new reader's engagement with text. 

Arlene'smulticulturalbackground,Hawaiian,PuertoRican,Spaiush, 
and African- American, illustrates the wealth of language styles within 
which she operates. Yet, in spite of her broadly based language heritage, 
a sense of dread cormected with previous school failures left her fearful 
of her future as a reader. Arlene's inaeasing involvement with her 
reading and growing willingness to take risks shows dearly in her tape 
recorded journal 

Her first reading was the senrd-obligatory recitation of the previous 
day's classroom assignment, and my first respoT\se consisted of the 
equally ritualized advice that she could read anything she wanted, bi;t 
that she needed to relax. For her r nd taped reading, she chose to read 
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a stoiy written by another student in her class about learning to drive in 
Older to fed independent In line with the author's main point one 
might expect Arlene, who didn't drive/ to express her desire to drive so 
that she could also become more independent and rely less on her 20- 
yearold daughter. However, she selected another theme for the focus 
of her interpretation: 

.. ./ don't drive. Lotta times 1 Have the nerve to get up and 
do it but then I back away. Like everything else, you have 
to take that first step and maybe someday I'll end up taking 
that step to drive too. 

Like everything else, I^nervous to drive. I don't find 
myself doing that. 

In my response to her, I interpreted her reference to learning to drive 
asametaphorforthetaskofleamingtQread,andsupportedherstruggle 
to try something new: 

Learning how to drive is no joke. You might toant to try 
some things that helpyou get over your nervousness, lam 
really impressed that you are trying so hard to learn to read 
when I know it makes you nervous. 



A few weeks later, Arlene selected a new text for the taping, a class 
handoutcalled"History of English." In her interpretation of it, she gave 
a new twist to her developing theme of questions about herself as a 
reader 

... I'm finding out moreand more each day that I read that 
I understand English more, and the more I read the more I 
likeit. There'salot moreformeto leam,but il'sastart,and 
I think I'm headed in the right direction. And that's why 
I picked this story. The story "History of English" is very 
fascinating to read. 

It seemed to make little difference what Arlene read, personal 
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experience or history, she interpreted it in light of her personal struggle 
with fear of reading failure. Yet, Ailene's commentaries also reflect the 
beginning of a change— from being a person who "doesn't find herself 
doingthat" (in the l^eaming to drive" tape) toaperson who feltshehad 
''made a staxt" On the 'llistoiy of English'' one). These tapes^ of courser 
were in addition to other kinds of support in dass and ongoing work on 
various reading strategies. Still, within a few weeks, attitudinal shifts 
began to clear Ihewayforrapid improvement in readingskills. Particur 
larly salient to a teacher of reading, although unfortunrldy obscured by 
thelimitationsofawritten transcription that doesnotshowvoicequality 

aiKl rhythm, was Ariene's improved oral fluency. What was a mo- 
notonousdronein earlier readingsbecamelively;her voice tookon more 
English-specific intonation patterns. By the time she read "Histoiy of 
English," she sounded less like a word-caller and more like a peison 
making sense of print, creating the text as she read it 

Altera year and a half in basic skills courses, Arlene has moved into 
moreacademicallychallengingclasses. She reports thatshedoes"allher 
work," and other teachers comment onherdiligeiKre, while sighing that 
her requests for "extra work" are scarcely disguised bids for approval 

At onepoint,IboughtherGary P&ulsen'sTTtt Crossing to read when 
her father became ill and she had to stay home to care for him. "Shall I 
do a tape?"she asked, and of course I said yes. She read the following 
passage on the tape: 

// he stood long enough and smiled in the shy way, old 
Maria would sometimes hand him a tortilla and he could 
get somebepMs from the pot if he was lucky, Andthaiwould 
cut away the hunger for a time. Once a drunk soldi rhad 
believed in his lint [I played it again and again, but that is 
what shesaidjand hadgivekim five American dollars ... he 
had taken it to the twoh/ four cafi and bought a chicken and 
a Pepsi Cola and eaten until nothing but bones remained. 
... He could still remember eight years later the taste of 
grease and garlic on his face. 



The new Arlene had prepared her remarks before she taped them. 
In her carefully measured reading register, she tokl why she had 
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selected this part to read aloud: 

I like this book a lot. It was like a ay for help. The main 
character Mandy was a young boy who had a lot ^ 
hardship. He was a orphan struggling for survival in 
Juarez, Mexico. It described his will to survive at a young 
age, Hehadtobeamanatayoungage. Thisbookalsomake 
me think how many kids are out there like Mandy. We are 
so busy with our own lives vje never take a second thought 
about what it is like for kids without homes that need help. 
By telling a hopeful story it made me feel like I vm right 
there. 

This new Arlene talked about main diaracter and plot, picking up 
hints from thebook jacket to shapea succinct summary. Then she ended 
the tape in a more conversatioiial style: 

Well, Smokey, thanks for letting me read this book. I really 
enjoy it and I hope when you listen to this tape you xvill 
enjoy it as I enjoy reading this book. I especially like thepart 
about Mandy, how wheneverhewouldget something to eat 
he had to have him a cold Pepsi to get through the day. Just 
like us, we have to have that c-o-o-l-d Pepsi. 

Arlene wasleaming to talkabout texts ina way that wouldbe valued 
in English classes she would lake in the future: She was begiru\ing to 
discuss character, to mention main points of the plot She was also 
learning that there areconnections between life/bookS/andthecommu- 

nity of readers with whom she shares them. What Arlene, and students 
likeher.select to read often r«vealsmuchabouthowthey see themselves. 
The passage she had selected showed me not how perfectly she had 
"comprehended" the ideas, but rather reflected her "cry for help"; her 
hunger for the education that, previously out of reach, had now come 
doser.Asshesaid of themaincharacterin77ieCrossm^,herstory seemed 

to be a "hopeful" one 

For students like Arlene, one can say (with Harste, Woodward, & 
Burke,1984) that personal engagement is crudalforsuccesswithliteracy 
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tasks^and that willingness tobe vulnerable is inextricably boundup with 
engagement Risk-t^dnghelpstheleamerbreakoutofsafe/ predictable 
patterns, even patten)sof6uliire/andleamnewstrategies.Kiskssuocess^ 
fully taten build on each other and permit new risks. It is true that 
Arlene's earliest "analyses'' were idiosyncratic but as she continued to 
try new tasks, her interpretations became more "in synch" with what a 
teacher might expect Without the opportunity to try firsts in her own 
way, she might not have had the courage to continue and succeed. 

Teadiers may be concerned that such intimate interactions about 
students' reading will take up more time than they can spare, but few of 
my students uid more than the required "two minutes of tape-recorded 
readingsbctimesduringthesemcster." Moreover,readingwithstud«. its 
doesnotlastforever. The cenbality of thestudent-teacherbond becomes 
less as thestudent-text bond grows. The texts themselvesbegan to teach 
Arlene. Paulsen's book was one that did; other writings followed. It 
cannot bedenied that this dassroomstrategyforgesa new rolebetween 
teacher and student, one quite different from that in whkJi the teacher 
transmits and the shident receives an object called "text" Within this 
new role relation, it is not only the students who must take '^•'ks. 

When working with reading texts in this manner, teachers must not 
underestimate how unfamiliar print can be. Some students' home 
language is not written . These students face learning the language of 
English and the culture of America in addition to the apparatus of 
writingand written culture. Othersmustreorientthemsdveseveiy time 
they lookatprintReadingfrom left torightintheEnglishstyleisnoteasy 
forstudentsaccustomed to a vertical orientation of text In tennsof sheer 
hours needed to acquire them, we must not minimize these learnings. 

What has always seemed most difticult to new readers is the idea 
thatmarks on a page are events, plans of action, orpictures-in-words, all 
of them waiting to be construed, or realized, by a reader. It cannot be 
presumed that written language is "message" from "author" to "reader." 
Myron Tuman (1987, pp. 23-25) has suggested that the distinctive 
quialities of literacy are represented by this model: 
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Rcadei/writer prior to 




Reader/writer after 


encounter with text , 


text 


encounter with text 



This model of literacy suggests that reading is essentially a transfbiv 
mative act, that what happens ii^de the student is what is important 
Teachers can assist in a transformative, meaning-making process. The 
tape-recorded journal allows the teacher to participate in this transfor- 
mation that learning brings and that brings leam'^.g. If teachers continu- 
ally tell students how meaning is made, guidir g them to find only the 
same meanings they themselves find and no others, we limit the 
possibilities of literacy to serve personal, transformative functions. 

The tape-recorded journal supports the growth of a tentative new 
reader into a more experienced and confident meaning-maker. It serves 
students whose home language is not the spoken or written language of 
theschool It provides teachers with opportunities to offer personalized 
instructioa And it gives the classroom researcher/ teacher an added 
bonus: The opportunity learn more about how adults construct 
meaning from text when school language and written English are 
acquired late in life. 
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Dialogue Journal Writing as Part of a 
Learner-Centered Curriculum 

Janet Isserlis 
International Institute of Rhode Island 
Providence, Rhode Island 



That literacy and language exist withina sodocultuxal context is not 
a new notioa Countless practitioners and researchers reflect this socio- 
logical perspective in literacy studies (e.g.. Heath, 1983; Goswami & 
Stillnwuv 1987; ScoUon & ScoUon, 1978). The use of dialogue journal 
writinginleamer-centeredESLliteracydassroomsreflectsand validates 
the sodocultuial contexts in which adult literacy learners fiinctioit. 

This chapter describes the role of dialogue journal writing within a 
learner-centered pedagogy.showinghow open-ended written dialogue 
can help to guide the cuniculunv address various needs of learners and 
facilitators in literacy classes, and eventually lead to increased student 
involvement in shaping their own learning. 

From Dialogue to Curricular Themes 

Two oveniding assumptions shape a learner-centered pedagogy: 
That literacy exists within a sodocultural context, and that classroom 
content is driven by learners' needs. In line with these assumptions, 
classroom organization can be broken down into two broad strands: 
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recurring events and themes. Recurring events are various types of 
spontaneous oral or written communication. Students lebte ideas nr 
experiences ofinterest,askquestionsofeachother,or otherwise interact 
veitally aiKi communi^tively in "classroom news" or langiiage expe- 
rience activities. Thei\es and course content often emeigc from these 
interactions. 

I>ialogue joumai writing, as one type of recuiring event, can serve 
asa focal point foraclass ina number of ways. Workin dialogue journals 
provides ongoing reading and writing interaction and allows learners to 
experience the written word as a communicative form. Journals can 
generate topics and can give the classroom facilitator a valuable glimpse 
intoadult learners' livesandconcems (the term fadlitatorisused inplace 
of teachersas it seems helpful, particularly in adult education, to view the 
teachirg role as one of facilitating learning). Learners can choose the 
extent to which they divulge these concerns, and they can control the 
infonnation they wish to exchange. From the exchanges grow themes 
thatcanbe explored fuitherboth in the joumaland through othermeans. 

One example of a theme emerging from the recurring event of 
joumai writing occurred when one student, "Elizabeth," responded to 
an entry about the apparent good health of her child. Elizabeth wrote at 
length about the fact that the child had been bom prematurely, which 
eventually led to discussion in class about health care, prenatal care, and 
women's issues gc - i;;rally. The discussion also continued in the joumai 
between Elizabeth and the facilitator, as shown in these brief excerpts 
from that interactioa 

October 2, 1989 

...[my son] is better because He take medice. thank for your 
answer. land my family are well. And we had a ^ood week- 
end, thank my Dear teacher. ... 

Octnbcy23,1939 

...How old is [your son] now? Does he sometimes watch TV 
in English? I think he's lucky, because he is growing up 
hearing 2 languages-he' II be able to know Spanish and 
English. Do your other kids speak both languages, too? 
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October 23, 1989 

.../my sc. J have 2 1/2 1 ' old. When He Bom He weingh 
2 Pounds now he have . ounds. he Bam from only sixth 
month. Some times he waich cartoons But he like played 
xvith her toys. He Can said nome words in English. Yes my 
other Kids speak English and Spanish. 

October 30, 1989 

..And about Ison's nameJ-I'm happy that he's growing up. 
I didn't know that he was bom 3 months early. He's a great 
kid. Do you think you'll want to have any more children? 

October 30, 1989 

.. .I'm very happy too by my son I name] he is very active and 
entilgent I want more chidren. My husband want a girls. 
But the Doctor's say I can have not more beacause is danger 
for me. But anyway I want more children. 

November 16, 1989 

[In response to my questions about the possible danger of 
having more children] 

...the Doctor say is dangerous By my Hight Pleasurre. 
[highblood pressure] Now I have another Doctor is a 
woman Doctor But she is very nice. 

The point here is that a curriculum topic cannot be imposed upon a 
group of learners but may emerge through the journal exchange and 
other ongoing discussions and literacy activities. The learners in the 
situation described here addressed the issue of health care after the 
student herself introduced the topic first in the journal and then in the 
group. 
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When identifying themes, fadlitators need to be sensitive to stu- 
dents' privacy. If a common theme such as health care seems to be 
emerging in the journals, the facilitator might privately ask each learner 
if that theme can be explored with others in the dass. 

Demystifying Writing 

Second languageleamcrs tend to resist writing, but interaction in the 
dialogue journal can help to demystify the process. By encouraging 
small incrementsofreadingandwritingtooa.'ur within eadisession, the 
facilitator helps learners to become engaged in the process slowly. After 
three or four journal exchanges, learners generally increase the amoumt 
of writing they do, and often their understanding of the fadlitatoi's 
entries increases as well 

Initially, beginning literacy students may be able to answer basic 
questions such as "How are you today?" or "Where do you live?" As 
time goes on, the repetition of such "How jje you? How do you feel?" 
questionsprovidesapredictableformatthroughwhichmore independent 
readingand writing skills gradually develop. Francine FilipekCollignon, 
with the literacy program at the International Institute of IWiode 
Island, also suggests the use of photo albums in which learners collect 
images of significance and label and codify them in a way that has 
meaiung to them, as a means of mo ving them toward the written journal 
form. L^mersgraduallydoleamtoreadaxid write. Qneman'sdescription 
of a photo of himself taken during dass, written after two months of 
weekly dialogue journal writing, indicates an awareness of his own 
progress with writing: 

lam Joe and in the picture I was writing a letter abouth my 
family. Now I have lost my fear to write because when the 
classes began two months ago I was afraid of writing. 
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Integrating Volunteers 

The journal provides a means for integrating volunteer tutors (or 
new fodlitators) into the classroom. Learners who lack the skills needed 
to read the facilitator's entries independently or to generate their own 
responses may wish to dictate those responses to the tutor. The tutor also 
has an opportuiuty to observe learners during this process and to learn 
about their interactions with literacy and with each other. This integra- 
tion of the tutor within the classroom enhances learners' feelings about 
being tutored. The "pull-out" model can be stigmatizing to some 
learners. Instead, having someone in class who works with many 
leair.ers but w' lO may focus on one or two, is less observably a form of 
"special help' or worse, "remediation." 

Promoting Interaction Amor g I earners 

In the absence of a tutor, or when one facilitator cannot be available 
to all learners, a learner can also turn to a more experienced co-leamer. 
Ai'though the primary intent of the journal may be a one-to-one com- 
mimicatiOii between learner and facilitator, learners rarely hesitate 
to j;eek assistance from each other when they are engaged in responding 
to a journal entry. The journals provide genuine reasons for working for 
and with each other— more able readers and writers help the less 
advanced. 

Providing Classroom Structure 

Dialogue journals can also provide a sense of sbncture to the ESL 
literacy dassrooirt Students frequently state that they want structure, 
and often this means grammar lessons or workbooks. In a truly learner- 
centered dassroom, concerns such as these are of paramoimt impor- 
tance. Facilitators need to respect students' perceptions of what learning 
is, while considering the implication (and limitations) of the actual 
learning that may occur within the textbook or worksheet constmct. It 
does little good to tell learners that, although they ir\ay score perfectly on 
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aworksheetinvolvingthepastten^, they willfrequentlystiU report that 
^Yesterday I go to downtown." 

Leameis and facilitators can strike a compromise. Structure can 
evolve from the seemingly loose construct of the dialogue journal. First, 
maintaining a regular writing time provides a formal structure to the 
class. Second/ in reading the journals, facilitators learn about frequently 
made errors. They may take note of individual students' problem areas 
aiui address them separately within the journal or in dass. 

Facilitators may notice, for example, that the use of -ed for the past 
tense is problematic for many learners, and so develop exercises or 
lessons around that particular construction. In working out ways to 
individualize student work, reading and writing problems that suiface 
in the journal may suggest activities for individual or small group work. 

Demonstrating Progress 

Once students become accustomed to the regularity of journal 
writing, they are eager to initiate newcomers to the process. "Veteran" 
students help newcomers, frequently explaining in the native language 
what the process is and how to get started. As time passes, learners may 
see for themselves the extent to which their writing has developed in 
length and quality. The facilitator may already know that learners are 
making progress with literacy; the dialogue journal helps learners to see 
that progress for themselves. 

Promoting Student Independence 

An important goal of adult literacy programs is that learners become 
independent, determining the direction of their learning and taking 
responsibility for it. Dialogue journal writing is one way to promote that 
independence. For example, the adult students in the literacy ESL 
program at the International Institute of Rhode Island, given the option 
of continuing classes once weekly during a summer break (after a 
regular schedule of four nights per week), agreed to that schedule, but 
requestedadditional study time as well. Their facilitators were tmable to 
meet with them a second night, but presented them the option of 
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meeting independently to work on dialogue journals and generate a 
dassroom newspaper. These activities had been modeled throughout 
the regular school year, so students were quite familiar with the process 
and methodologies involved. About three quarters of the original 
student body xstumed for this independent study one day each week. 
Some took on the facilitator's role of helping others read entries in the 
journals and write responses. Learners demonstrated through their 
ongoingattendanceand participation that they werecapableofexpanding 
and developing the learning community that had been built during the 
year and of implementing 3ie methodologies they had learned. 

Conclusions 

Written interaction in dialogue journals can provide the basis for a 
variety of literacy events and acti vities within a leamer-centered secorui 
language classroom at any level. Such interaction can be sustained over 
extended periods, making the use of dialogue journals adaptable and 
flexible to virtually all teaching and learning situations. The journal is 
one vehicle through which learners can express their coi>cems fnd 
interests. Learners who wish to have a place to express deeply personal 
issues and others choosing to reveal less of themselves still have an 
opportunity to engage in writing. As leamere reveal concerns and needs 
in their writing, themes, questions, and answers are generated. The 
attentive facilitator learns to follow up in appropriate ways on these 
areas of concern. Gradually students become more independent and 
assertive and begin to make their own decisions about the forms and 
directions their learning might take 
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Dialogue Journal Writing with a 
Language Associate to Learn a 
Foreign Language 

Diane Poole 

Summer Institute of Linguistics 
TUcson, Arizona 



Diane Poole and her colleague, Judi Lynn Anderson, 
are linguists working with the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics (SIL) in Tucson, Arizona. They work 
closely with a 'language associate/' a native speaker 
of Chinantec/ a language spoken in Oaxaca, Mexico, 
to learn to speak Chinantec, develop written texts in 
Chinantec, and translate the Bible into Chinantec. 
Much of their work has been done in their associate's 
village, Comaltepec. Because they are currently able 
to work there only infrequently, thelanguageassodate 
goes to Tucson to work with them. 

When I read about the use of dialogue journal writing for promoting 
language acquisition and literacy (Peyton, 1986),Idedded that it was an 
excellent approach for my co-worker, Judi Lynn Anderson, and I to use 
with our languageassodate (LA), anativeChinantecspeaker. Although 
we had acquired considerable oral proficiency in Chinantec, we needed 
to improve our written proficiency. We also wanted our LA to grow in 
his ability to express himself naturally and fluently by writing in his own 
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language. Because he spends several montlis at a time working with us 
in Tucson, where the Mexico branch of SIL is currently locatect he is 
away from his village where he is imxnersfid in his language. Therefore/ 
he tends to lose the sharp edge of naturalness and b^;ins to adapt his 
speech to our far-from-natural style. 

Ourexperimentwithdialogue journal writingHthenativelanguage 
of our LA lasted over a five-wedc period during one of his stays in 
Tucsoit At the start of each day's work, each of us wrote in our journals 
for about half an hour or less, about any topk: we chose, in dtlnantec. 
Then we came together and read our entries aloud to one another. Our 
LA read his fiist, and we made comments about the topic or asked 
questions about the meanings of words and how these words were used 
in various contexts. Then we read aloud what we had written. Our LA^ 
now in the role of teacher, asked us questions, usually for clarification 
because our errors made th^ meaning imclear. He then corrected our 
writing, reading, or pronundatioa Topics iturluded our first trip to our 
LA'S village, our appreciation that our LA had come to joinusinTucson 
to continue working with us, his journey out of the village to travel to the 
United States, and fiestas in his village. We also wrote about difficulties 
we were all having adjusting to life in Tucson. The English translation of 
a portion of an entiy written in Chinantec by Judi Lynn and the 
translation of an entry written by our LA appear below. 

October 29, 1986 
Judi Lynn 

During the night our dog, Rufus, barked. I don't knovt 
why. And the coyotes were howling in the mountains. I like 
it when they howl And when it got light Rufus barked 
again. 



LA 

Now in Comaltepec the fiesta ofMii Madsee is approaching 
on November 20th. And many people go to that fiesta and 
take theopportunitytopickoranges because it is theseason 
for them. And the young men also go to play basketball 
because there is a tournament, and many people from other 
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places also go to phy. And sometimes they give excellent 
prizes for the first three places. They have given a bull or a 
pig or a turkey. Sj many people get excited about goingand 
think how they t an win. And if there are many teams, they 
play only for two days, and if only a few [teams] then onh/ 
for a day and a half 

In deciding to ttse journal writing with our lA we were facing a 
different situation than that experienced by teachers in theUnitedStates 
teaching English as a second language Whereas those teachers write in 
their native language while their students write in their second or third 
language^hereourLAwas writinginhisnativelanguage. Allthreeof us, 
therefore, became learners in a sense, working at different levels. We 
linguists were learning to speak and write in our second or third 
language. CXu- LA, who was in fact the "teacher" in this situation, was 
also improving hl«i ability to write in his mother tongue. 

We gaineda number of benefits from this experience With thedaily 
practice of writing freely in his own language, our LA gained greater 
fluency emd naturalness in writing, even though he had been writing in 
his own language for several years. When he was away from his home 
envirorunent for long periods to work with us, he had no opportxmity to 
use his language wiUi anyone except us, and our proficiency was very 
limited-Theroutineofd^ilyjounialwritinggavehimtherareopportunity 
for extended naturaluseof hislanguage. Asa result, his translation of the 
texts we were working on improved. He was also affirmed as a speaker 
and *vriter of his rrwther ton^e, because what he wrote was important 
enough for us to ask questions about and express interest in. 

By writing daily in Giinantec and having our LA *isk questions 
about and comment on our journal entries, we learned a tremendous 
amoimtaboutChinantecandimproved ourcontrol of itin both speaking 
and writing. Our incorrect language use and thought processes became 
apparent and were slowly replaced with correct expressions and ideas. 
When we found, through our oral reading of our entries and discussions 
of them, that we did not control an aspect of the language, we focused 
on that area in our subsequent writing and in our daily language use. 

We fotmd that the quality of our relationship with our LA also 
improved. He was able to express some of his feelings without fear or 
embarrassment, because we had developed a ralationship of trust. 
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Possibly because of the jouxnal writings he shared with us .<%ome of his 
struggles for the first time in the four years we had been working wit!i 
him. I peisonally was able to sharr more feelings and concerns in my 
journal writings than I had done before/ and I found that this seemed to 
help our LA to do the same. For example, after I had written about the 
culture stress I experienced living in Tucson (I am &om England)/ he 
shared some of the culture stress he was experiencing; he expressed 
some homesickness when he wrote at length and in some detail about 
current village events, and bewikierment about never knowing what 
language he would be addressed in while living in Tucson— ^glish, 
Spanish/ or his own. Because of the journal writing, we were all willing 
to share with one another in an atmosphere of interest and acceptance/ 
and the quality of our reia^onship deepened. 

I highly recommend journal writing as an effective tool for develop- 
ing language and literacy skills, both for linguists learning a language 
and for the native speakers of that language. Linguists working with a 
LA can write in a dialogue journal as soon as a writing system Is 
developed for the language/ whethei they are in the beginning stages or 
honing more advanced language abilities. The journal writing can also 
serve to inaease the naturalness and fluency of the LA's writing skills, 
so that his or her translation into the language is mere natural Any 
opportunity that an LA has to write freely and regularly is going to lead 
to more natural written language use. Journal writing and sharing allow 
writing to occur in the context of a relationship rather than in isolation. 
It is also beneficial for buikiing a relationship between the LA and the 
linguist and, if done with the right atmosphere, can lead to a level of 
sharing between two parties that might not otherwise be reached. 

Note 

This article is reprinted, with permission, from Dialogue, 5(1 ), April, 
1988. 

Reference 

Peyton, J.K. (1986).Literacy through written interactioa Passage: A 
Journal for Refugee Education, 2(1 ), 24-29. 
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Dialogue Journal Entries as 
Problem-Posing Codes 

Laura Klos Sokol 
Georgetown University 
Washington, DC 



The problenvposing approach to second language teaching, \ased 
withadultleameisinESLdassesattheSpanishEdiJcationi:)evelopment 
(SED) Center in Washington, DC, is inspired by the work of Brazilian 
educator Paulo Freire. Freire, who believes that education should be 
participatory and Uberating^advocatesdiscussingsodalproblems in the 
dassroom, with the goal of helping learners to think critically about 
situations in their own lives (cf. Spener, 1990). Freire believes that 
dialogueiscentral to thelearningprocess,for''truedialoguecannot exist 

unless it involves aidcal thinking, thinking whkh sees reality as a 
pnxess, in transformation, thinking which does not separate itself from 
action but constanUy involves itself in the real struggle without fear of 
the risks involved" (Freire, 1970, p. 62). 

Problem-posing activities are one approach advocated by Freire to 
elidt such meaiungful dialogue among adult learners. These activities 
revolve around the use of "codes"— problem situations that are directly 
relevant to the learners' lives. A code can take the form of a dialogue, a 
story, a picture, or whatever the instructor chooses, as tong as the 
problem presented in the code is familiar to the participants. The use of 
codes provides a curriculum based on material from the students' own 
lives, enabling them to react to and analyze issues that are relevant to 
them. Thecodesoftenelidtstrongfeelings,andstudentsareless inclined 
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to focus on language fonn because they are intent on getting an impor- 
tant message across. Students are put in a position of control, as they 
identify courses of action that may offer solutions to the problem. It is 
important to distinguish between problem-posing and problem-so/tn'n^ 
activities. In probknhsol ving approaches^ educators identify problems 
fDr the students a piioii, and then design lessons to give them the 
knowledge or skills they need to solve those problems. In problem- 
posingapproaches.students klentifyproblemsand their possiblecauses 
and propose actions that might be taken to sol ve them. The problem and 
its solutions come from the group (cf. Spener, 1990, for discussion). 

There are five basic steps students use for responding to a code (cf . 
Wallerstein,1983). 

1. Describe the code presented (e.g.. What is happening?). 
Z Identify the specific problem involved. 

3. Discuss whether the problem presented is relevanf to students' 

or thei- friends' lives, and express any feeling? they might 
have about the conflict 

4. Identify the possible causes of the probleia 

5. Suggestanyindividualorgroupactionsthatmightalleviatethe 

problem. 

Rather than talking through all of the steps, it is better to vary them 
with activities such as role-playing, written compositions, and discus^ 
sions in small groups. 

TheSEDCentercurriculum provides a multitude of prepared codes 
related to inaleaiidfennaleroles,dailyroutines,health, and imrnigtatioiv 
but the ii\structors are encouraged to create suitable codes as welL 
Dialogue journals can be an kleal source for codes, because the context 
often revolves around important issues in students' lives. 

During one sbc-week session, I used entries from my shidents' 
dialogue journals as codes for class discussioa I obtained the shidents' 
permission before using any dialogue journal entry in dass and prom- 
ised complete confidentiality. To avokl any kirKl of embarrassment on 
thesmdent'spartlsortietimes changed specific irifbrmation in thcentry 
that couM possibly reveal the writa^s identity, or concocted a related 
situation based on a student entry. This way, the code was still based on 
the original entry, but the student's identify was well protected. 
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The following is an exampie of a dialogue journal entry u«ed in my 
class as a problem-posing code. 

/ think confusion in my life. Sometime I'm very very 
boring, tthinka livealon all the time. My husband not have 
time for mt. He is only think and loork in your life / have 
different idea because he is too much in years too me. 

Everyone was given a copy of the entry, and we corrected it on the 
board, identiiyingspecificen-orsingrarimuu*,spelling,andpunctuatioa 
We tlien divided into two discussion groups for the first three steps of 
problem posing. The situation seemed to be a familiar one to most of the 
students, and several inteipretatiorw of the problem were suggested. 
Both men and women discussed experiences that they described as 
characterized by "domineering Hispanic husbands." For the fourth 
step, thestudents wrote individual essays speculating on thecause of the 
problem, and then cameback together for a class discussion of what they 
had written. The fifth step involved proposing and evaluating solutions 
to the problem in groups. Suggested solutions ranged from getting a 
divorce to having a baby, but almost everyone finally agreed that the 
couple needed to improve their conununication by discussing the 
problem outright 

My six-week experience with using selected dialogue journal texts 
for problem-posing activities indicated to me that they can be an 
excellent source for codes that come directly from the learners' lives. For 
anyone else wishing to do the same, a few points should be kept in mind. 
First, a codechosen from a dialogue journal should represent a situation 
that could be relevant to everyone in theclass, and not simply to a specific 
student; otherwise, class discussion can tum into a group therapy 
sessioa The problem should be focicied on one conflict, since several 
coitflicts presented in one situation can be overwhelming. 

Second, the instructor must decide if an entry will be used as a code 
in the class of the person who wrote it. If students realize that their 
writing might be used for class discussion, they iruiy become irUiibited 
about writing in their journals. On the other harvd, if a dass is very close 
and students are open, they sometimes enjoy discussing their journal 
writing with each other. Whether or not the codes come from the writing 
of students in a given class, their permission must be obtained and their 
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identities strictly protected. 

One problem that I encountered was finding enough suitable dia- 
logue journal entries for class use. Building a collection of entries over 
time from several classes solves this problem and eliminates the risk of 
embarrassing students by using their entries when they are present in 
class. 

Dialogue journal entries provide real-life data for problem-posing 
codes, and therefore can be one means to fulfilling Freire's stated 
purpose of education: To liberate people, by allowing them to discuss 
problems that are relevant to them and helping them to realize that they 
are sources of creative, critical thinking and capable of action in the face 
of confUcL 

Note 

This article is reprinted, with pemiission, from Dialogue, 5(1), April 
1988. 
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Full Cycle: From Journal Writing to 
"Codes'' to Writing 

Loren McGrail 

Adult Literacy Resource Institute 
Roxbury Community College 
Boston, Massachusetts 



My husdpan speak to me in English. And I understand 
ever^hing he said to me . But I didn't speak to him in 
English because I don't zuant he see my mistake. Because I 
embaresse in front of him. He speak to me in English and 
I speak to him in Spanwh. only i speak in English ivith my 
auughter and the people in the street. I go to the hospital 
and when I go to my daugJ er's school because her teacher 
speak in Englisn. 

The above journal entry comes from Carmen, a student in a family 
literacy class at El Centro del Or aenal in Boston, Massachusetts. At tlie 
end of every week/ for about 10 to 1 5 nunutes, we wrote in our journals. 
We wrote at the end of the week and not at the begiiming for three 
reasons The first was to avoid students' tendency to focus on what they 
had done over the weekend, and instead, to encourage students to talk 
about what they were learning. Second, those students who didn't finish 
or who wanted to write more could take their joumab home. Finally, I 
fiad a little more time to respond over tlie we€i:end 

Carmen's entry came in response to a series of questions from me 
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about her daughter. When I read this ei\tiy I found it provocative and 
rich in detail Why dU she feel embarrassed to speak English with her 
husband? Why was he speaking in English to hetln the first place? Why 
was she more comfortable with her daughter or people in the street?The 
entiy also reminded meof the ways wecan all be perceived asbeing like 
her husband; the ways we can uiOoiowingly censor someone or inhibit 
them from expressing themselves. I have often felt like this husband in 
myowndassroom^speakingEngUshknowingthatstudentsimderstand 
me but will not speak back. 

When I wrote back to Carmen, I asked her if she would share her 
writing with the class because I felt others might have had similar 
experiences. I thought we could talk about it as a group to see if, 
collectively, we could come up with possible sb-ategies for dealing with 
these feelings of embarrassment I also wanted to see if we coiald come 
up with some strategies to increase the positive moments as well 
Carmen was open to sharing her writing and comfortable with letting 
the dass know she was the author, with the condition that I proof it for 
spelling aiul grammar errors. 

Carmen's writing struck me as being a perfect "code/' to use 
Freirean terms. It was a problem situation that was relevant to others 
(Laura Klos Sokol also describes the use of dialogue journal entries as 
"codes" in her article in this volume). The situation was also open 
enough that people could interpret it in many different ways. For 
example, this rl?«^«i focused its discussion on what it was like for Uiem to 
go back to school and take ESL, and how this was changing their roles 
in the homa Another dass focused on the husband. Some of the women 
felt he was being macho and intimidating their classmate, while others 
argued that he might be a North American or Puerto Rican who is 
English dominant Both classes were given the code and questions 
below. 

My husband speaks to me in English. And I understand 
ever}/thinghesays to mebut Idon't speakiohim in English 
because I don't want to make mistakes because I am em- 
barrassed in front of him. He speaks to me in English and 
I speak to him in Spanish. Only I speak in English to my 
daughter and the people in the street or when I go to the 
hospital or my daughter's school because her teacher speaks 
English. 
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Questions: 

1. Is the writer a man or a woman? 
What language does she use to speak to her husband? 
What language does she use to speak to her daughter? 
Which other people does she speak English with? Why? 
Why does she speak English when she goes to her daughter's 
school? 

Z Wiiy does her husband speak English to her? 
Why does she speak Spanish to him? 
Why is she embarrassed? 
Why does she speak English to her daughter? 

3. Have you ever felt embarrassed about speaking English? 
E>escribe what happened. 

How do you think her daughter feels? Do you have children? 

How do you feel speaking English with them? 

How do you think her husband feels? Have you ever felt like him 

before? 

4. When are you most comfortable speaking English? Why? 
When are you least comfortable speaking English? Why? 
What can you do to feel more cornfortable about speaking 
English? 

What is your native tongue? When do you speak it and with 
whom? 

FoUozv-up activities: 

Write in the voice of the husband or the daughter about how you 

think they mght feeL 
Write a dialogue between the huj»band and the wife using two 

languages. 

In both classes the students did not want to do my suggested follow- 
up activities. They wanted to write instead about Uieir own linguistic 
situation at home — who was speaking which language to whom. The 
code thus acted as a prewriting activity that stimulated more writing. 
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Duxing the middle of the writing and rewriting, we still canied on 
our regular journal writing. One day in one of my student's journals I 
noticed some writing that dearly was not done by her. It turned out that 
the writing was done by her daughter. I suggested that if the daughter 
wanted to correspond with me, I would be happy to give the student 
another journal to give toherdaughterso thatsl^/ too^could write to me. 
About a week later I received an entiy from her daughter. The following 
is an excerpt from her dciughtei's journal 

I'm glad my mother is going to school so she could speak 
En^ish. Itjfinally mean that I don't have to translate forher 
...it must be hard for you to teach the students. You'll also 
got to be patient. I really can't do that. I'll never be a good 
teacher because I am not good at teaching. 

Thedaughtei'sentryabouther relief at beingable to giveupher role 
as translator added another dimension to the issue of which language(s) 
one should use, when, and why. When I shared the daughter's writing 
with theclass (again with pemussionX it brought up a whole new related 
issue— bilingual education. This became the seed for another cyde of 
literacy activities. It also hdped to inspire some students to write more 
candidly about how their dtildren fed toward their parents learning 
EngIishorgoingtoschool.Wededdedtoputthese writings togetherand 
make a small self-published book that was circulated among class 
members. 

At the end of this process, I discovered that we had moved quite 
naturally from private to public writing, from journals to shared stories. 
The single voice, the individual issue, had become a collective voice 
identify^g aivi refining l<;sues that ^ vere important to many. 

Note 

A similar version of this artide appears in a book chapter co- 
authored with Elsa Auerbach, "Rosa'schallenge: Connectingclassroom 
and commimity contexts," to be published in Sarah Benesch (Ed.), ESL 
inAmerica:Mythsandpos$ibilitiL'sinlinguisticminorityeducation,Boynton/ 

G)ok Publishers. 
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Part III 



Working with Beginning 

Writers 



Literacy educators are concerned most about those adult students 
who have received little or no schooling in their first language and now 
must master both literacy and a second language at the same time To 
address these real concerns, this section tocuses on the needs and 
potential of ^he very beginning writer using dialogue journals. 

Thissectionhighlights the major differences for the beginning adult 
writer between spoken and written communication, and points out the 
value for these students of begim\ing with a hybrid form of commiml- 
cation like dialogue journals. EMalogue jouriial conversations share 
valuable characteristics of oral conversation— -espedafly the support of 
tum-takingwithaknownaudience who responds to eadvcommentand 
equally valuable aspectsof written language— 4imeforreflection,lackof 
intemiptions/ and the ;;reater demand for explidtness or e3aboration of 
thoughts in order to communicate clearly. We have often called dialogue 
journals a bridge from oral to written commimicatioiv In working with 
very beginning limited literacy students, they are indeed a valuable 
bridge. 
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David Spener draws on his experience working in an innovative 
home-based pmgram, Ingl& en Su Casa, to describe the value/ but also 
the difficulties, of initiating dialogue jotimals with such students. Stud- 
ies of development over time in the dialogue journals of beginning adult 
literacy students still need to be done. Julietta Davis makes a first 
attempt/ in her study of the painstaking growth of one beginning writer 
in thesurface forms of her writing, and in themetacognitions concerning 
what acquiring tiiose forms means. Her findings demonstrate clearly 
that the lack of mastery of surface forms does not inhibit the ability to 
conunimicate meaningful messages in writing, and that mastery devel- 
ops as the practice of mearungful written communication continues. 
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Getting Started: 
Dialogue Journal Writing with 
Semiliterate Adult ESL Students 

David Spener 

National Clearinghouse on Literacy Education 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
Washington, DC 



I have taught beginning ESL to adult students for a number of years 
and ina variety of settings. In most classes, I have used dialogue journals 
as a tool to help my students develop their writing skills during the 
earliest stages of their learning of English. Many of the students I have 
worked with were sem'literate in their native language, and for some, 
the dialogue journal was their first experience with prose writing since 
childhood. I found dialogue journals to be helpful not only as a vehicle 
for corrununicative writing practice for my students, but also as a vital 
source of information for me about their lives and cultures. Using 
dialogue journals effectively, however, did not come immediately or 
automatically. Through a process of trial and error, I eventually devel- 
oped a practice that was gratifying to me and my students, and one that 
s*>emed to further their literacy development. For the benefit of other 
teachers contemplating using dialogue journals with ESL literacy stu- 
dents, I relate some of my experiences here. 
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A First Attempt 

Myfirst experience v\dth dialogue journals vvasasaverynewteacA 
at the Spanish Education Development (SED) Center in Washington, 
DC. I had volunteered at SED and gotten my first exposure to dialogue 
jounwlsfrommymentorteacherJuliettaHester (now DavisX who used 
them regularly iii her classes. My first assignment as a paid teacher there 
was with the "low-level I class/' composed mainly of Central American 
students who had received less than a second-grade education in their 
homecountry. No one in class wascompletdy illiterate: everyonecould 
write their name, knew the alphabet, and could write simple sentences 
inSpanish, albeit withagreatdealoflaborandwithchildlikesaipL Most 
spoke and imderstood only a few words of English. I was inexperienced 
at using dialogue journals with students, but went ahead anyway, 
mostly on faith: I had been told that they were a good, communicative, 
nonintimidating way to get students to practice writing, and I was 
interested in "dialoguing" with my students at every possible opportu- 
nity. 

At SED, teachers were given blank blue university exam books for 
student dialogue journals. At first I thought these books would be very 
intimidating to the students, but then realized that they had never seen 
blue exam bool s before and did not share the sense of collegiate dread 
that they provoked in me. After we had been in class together for a few 
weeks,IdeciJ'*d to introduce thedialoguejoumalsattheendofclassone 
night. I handed out the blue books and asked the students to write their 
name on thecover. While they wrote their names, I wrotemy first 'letter" 
to them on the blackboard: 
February 8, 1985 

Dear Class, 

Hawareyou tonight? This is my first letter toyou. I'm from 
Missouri, My parents live in Missouri. My father is a 
salesman. My mother works in an office. Tell mesomething 
about your family. 

Your teacher, 

David 
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After I explained that we were going to use the boolcs for sending 
letters back and forth between them and me, I read my letter orally, 
reviewing its structure and suggesting ways they could answerit Then, 
I asked thtm to respond to it by writing a letter back to me in their books, 
a dkl this all in Ei^lish.) With about 15 minutes left in class, I strolled 
around the room, looking overstudents' shouMersaiKiansweringtheir 
questions about the task. Hands were shooting up everywhere, arKi it 
was evident that many of my students had not understood quite what 
they were supposed to be doing. When I collected the journals and the 
studentshadleftfortheevening,Iquicklyleafed through their responses 
to my letter. A few shidents, the more advanced arvl those that I had 
helped, responded "appropriately" by writing the date, "Dear Davki^" 
giving the information I had asked for, and closing with "Y our student" 
Others were headed in thatdirection,buthad not had time to finish their 
letter, stopping in midword. Several students simply wrote their ruune 
on the page A substantial percentage of the dass copied my letter into 
their Journals. Somesimply copied senterKes they had writtenpreviously 
in dass that had nothing to do with answering my letter. (For example, 
"Dear Qass, mi NAme Jose. I from Salbador.") A couple of students 
wrotenoihingatalLIthoughtIhadgivendear,easy-to-followinstructions, 
but dearly many either had not understood what to do or were imable 
to do it 

Athomebetween classes, I wrote individual letters back to students 
trying to respond to what, if anything, they had writtert To those who 
hadwritten something, but had not responded to what my letter asked 
for, I wrote things like the following: 

Februaiyl2,1985 
Dear Josi, 

Thanks for your letter. Please answer this question: What 
part of El Salvador are you from? Please tell mesomething 
about your FAMILY. I have J sister. She goes to school in 
Connecticut... 
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I did not conect any emors in graimnar, spelling, or vocabulaiy. 
VThen I handed the blue books back to students the next class period, I 
again explained what I had done in their books and what I wanted them 
to do, this time in Spanish, hoping to eliminate any confusion left over 
from the last dass. This time the results were better-more students 
responded "appropriately" to my letters and some even asked me some 
questions. A few, the least literate and least proficient in oral English, still 
copied my letter, wrote down unrelat«i sentences that they had 
memorized, or wrote nothing. 

Astheeight-weekcour5eprogressed,Icontinuedtoirutiatedialogue 
with students in their blue books by asking them questions that I hoped 
they knew how to answer because we had already covered sinvilar 
material in dass. This gave the ones who were able '^o respond and 
exchange information some additional practice at reading and writing 
the things they were begiiming to learn to say and understaivl in dass. 
I would not say, however, that we really had much of a dialogue going — 
the information shared was mostly contrived and predictable, and was 
related to the gramnuir and survival competendes of the rest of the ESL 
curriculum. And, in fact, I was always the one initiating the exchange. 
Studentsseemed to r^pond to the extent to which they werea) interested 
in practicing their writing, b) interested in pleasing the teacher, and c) 
developmentallyable. ^ 

Some students in the course never got beyond copying my letter or 
writing their name or some memorized sentences. At least, I rational- 
ized, they were practicing the act of writing, and if that was all they were 
able to do or interested in doing at this point, then they could just as well 
do it in their dialogue journals as anyplace else. There was no embar- 
rassment for them in this, dther. Dialogue journals were a private, 
uncensored and uncensured thing between each shident aivi me. No 
one else knew what they were writing. When the course ended, they 
were able to keep their journals, either for posterity or for use in their next 
course. 

What had I accomplished by using dialogue joun ^ils in this way? I 
felt it hadn't generated really meaningful dialogue. It had given some of 
the students thdr first opportunity to exchange information in written 
English and also helped reinforce the vocabulary and structures we were 
studying in class, but another kind of activity might hav? better served 
that purpose. 
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Somestudents never did more than rote copying in theirbooks, and 
that only when pressed to do so. A couple of years later, I bumped into 
oneof these students,aGuatemalan woman in herf^eS/ataparty ait the 
home of a friend of her daughter. She told me (in much better English 
thanlhad ever heard herspeakbefore) thatshehadprogressedon to the 
more advanced levels of d\e ESL program before taking some time off 
fromstudying^butthatshestillhadcopiesofher first bluebookdialogue 
journals and intended to keep them as a record of where she had started. 
This made me wonder if the most important function of dialogue 
journals in that first class had been historical and not educational, as a 
record of the passage from the mother country to the new country, to be 
found in an old chest years later by some inquisitive grandchildren. 

A More Successful Beginning 

Several years after this first experience, I fovmd myself teachingsmall 
groups of Spanish-speaking students in their own homes as part of the 
SEDCenter's family literacy program, Inglfe en Su Casa. I was following 
a bilingual approach to literacy development in my classes, attempting 
to build students' conceptual knowledge of language first in Spanish 
and subsequently in English. The small size of the classes (five to ten 
people), the existence of teacher-student dialogue in Spaiush and En- 
glish (rom the first day of class, and my own higher level of experience 
as a teacher and user of dialogue journals smoothed the introduction to 
dialogue journals. These classes were multilevel in oral English profi- 
ciency and native language literacy, and I thought that dialogue journal 
writing would help give each student the particular kind of practice 
needed to progress. 

We discussed the purpose of the journals before I handed them out 
to each student with an individual letter already written on the fin t page. 
Before I had them begin to write their letters back to me, I modeled on 
newsprint writing the date, salutation, and closure of an English letter. 

In my first letter, I attempted to tailor the level of reading difficulty 
to eachstudent'sparticular level Whenlkne yv thatastudentunderstood 
no English whatsoever, I wrote the body of my letter in Spaiush, with the 
date, salutation, and closure in English. I included questions in the text 
of my letter that I thought would engage the particular student I was 
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writing to, basing these educated guesses on infbnnation Td received 
from previous conversations with that student or with others. In these 
small groups in people's homes, I had the advantage of operating with 
much more intimate knowledge of my students than in my earlier 
experiences using dialogue journals. 

I encouraged students in these classes to write as much in English as 
possible in their journals, but to go ahead and inject a word or phrase in 
Spanish if they ^Sdn't know how to say something in English. Some Wcie 
reluctant to write in English at first, even though they had demonstrated 
their ability to do so in other class activities. After receiving a few total- 
Spanish letters responding to my English letters, I asked them pointedly 
in a letter to start writing to me in English. (These were English classes, 
after all!) Some students' journals showed a progression from extensive 
use of Spanish to exter\sive use of English over the course of several 
months. 

In these home-based classes, I had several students who were nearly 
illiterate in Spanish. They could not manage a pendl very well, and had 
difficulty forming the letteis of the alphabet I tried several ways of 
facilitating theirpartidpation in journal writing. Onestrategylusedwas 
to give these students twobluelSooks. During class, when everyone else 
was responding to my letters, I worked with them on copying exercises 
in one of their blue books. I wrote my letters to them, in Spanish, in the 
other book. Rather than have them attempt to write back, I wouM ask 
them if they had a friend or someone in their family who could read and 
write in Sparush. If the answer was yes (and it usually was), I asked them 
to have that fiiend read them my letter and to write down their dictated 
response to me in their blue book, also in Spaiush. Although some of 
these students produced a few letters back to me, follow-through 
outside of class for this assignment was generally low. Looking back on 
it now, I think that giving minimally literate students an assigiunent 
where they are dependent on a literate person for its completion may in 
fact heighten the dependence they suffer already as a result of their 
illiteracy. It seems to me in hirvisight that one cannot help others become 
more independent by having them practice dependent behaviors. 

One particularly poignant example of the failure of this approach 
was a woman who asked her husband, also a member of the dass, to 
write her dictated letters to me Or rather, I suggested that she ask hirn, 
and she complied. She never produced a single letter, and shortly 
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aftenvaids her husbaid dropped out of the class. It turns out they were 
ir\ theprocessof splittingup, in partbecausethehusbanddidn't want her 
to learn English, or to read or writeSpanish. The fact thatshe was writing 
and receiving letters from another man (me) did not sit particularly wdl 
with him either, even if the purpose was educational and he was to bean 
ir tegral part of writing her response. 

A more successful approach was to ask the minimally literate 
students questions that co\M be answered with pictures. For example, 
a student could respond to my request to "tell me about your family" 
with a drawing of family members, perhaps with tlieir ages written next 
to each one. This gavf* students more physical practice with a pencil, got 
them used to express ing ideas with graphic symbols, and engaged them 
in the same activity as the rest of the class— two-way graphic con:unu- 
nicatioa 

Hnally, I gave some very beginning writers a broken-line journal 
entry to trace over (Figure 1). After my letter to them (below), I gave 
them a template with the date, "Dear David," a response to my question 
with a bbnk to fill in, and the closing. 

March 1, 1988 
Dear Josi, 

Dtgame. Donde vive iu familia? Mifamilia vive en San 
Luis de Missouri. 

Sincerely, 

David 

Typically, I or another student would sit with the student, read my 
letter word-by-word with him aloud, read him the response, and ask 
him to fill in any blanks orally. Then, either the helping student or I 
would fill in the blanks with broken-line letters for him to trace over. This 
strategy vs^ perhaps tl e most socially inclusive for the least literate 
students in a given class. . t, too, required dependence either upon me or 
another, more literate shident,but I felt that at least it went beyond mere 
copying exercises or having somebody else write for them. 
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ngure 1. Broken-line journal entry used with 
minimally literate students. 
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Tradngoverbrokenlinesislikepaintingbynumbeisinthattheo^ 
thktg the penson painting by numbers can creatively add to the picture 
is the color of her or his choosing. My new-writer students coidd add 
their one-woxd responses to my questions/ and not much else Whether 
or not paintingby numbers helpsaperson learn how to paint is the kind 
of question that could also be a^ced regarding new writers in this 
situation. With mixedresultS/Itried to wean theseindividualsgradually 
torn the 'lx)iIe^plate'' format byremovingnonvariantparts,suchaslhe 
salutation and the doping, and by encouraging them to writea question 
for me o answer after filling in their boiler-pbte response Here, I 
encounteredanotherproblem, which was thatthelOtolSminutesIgave 
students to write in their joiunals was not usually enough time for the 
neoliterates in dass to extend their responses beyond what I gave them 
to trace over and fill in. Krashen (1982) has said that oral language 
acquisition is triggered by comprehensible input thatisatalevd slightly 
above what the language learner can already produce For the acquisi- 
tion of literacy in dialogue journals, I would add the crudal element of 
suffident time to process the inputandorganizeand produce theoutput 
Putting too much time pressure on students struggling to make sense of 
what they are reading and to write a cogent response can defeat the 
purpose of dialogue journals by making them seem like a test 

The letters written to me in the dialogue journals by students in 
Ingl&enSuCasa were typicallyshort, given theamountoftimetK*y had 
in class to read my letter and write a response. Reading their letters at 
home between classes, I would make a mental note of any significmt 
enors that affected my comprehension as well as those that could easily 
be modeled correctly. Below the signature on the shident letter, aixi 
before beginning to write my reply, I would write the wont phrase, or 
sentence as I might say or write it as a native speaker. Since students' 
letters weieshort, they could easily compare what tiiey had written with 
what a literate native speaker of English wouW write When someone 
wTOteall orpartof aletter tome inSpanish, I wouM picka wordorphrase 
that coukl be translated easily and modeled in English and copy the 
original phrase and its translation at the Iwttom of the stc 'denf s letter. 

In writing my response to student btters, I would repeat :hing? they 
had said to me impUdUy correcting errors, asking a fbUow-up question 
or two, and sharing similar information from my own experience For 
examp'^ if a student wrote to me, "I worker construction for 5 yirs," I 
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might write back* "I remember that you are a construction woricer. 
Where are you working now? What construction site? I see they are 
building (construyendo) many new offices and houses in Washixigton 
now..-" Through implicit correction of student erroxS/ modeling of 
native-speaker writing, and engaging students in real-lifie written com- 
municative situations where information was exchanged ax»d meaning 
was negotiated,, I hoped that students would gradtially accommodate 
their writing toward the rwdve-speaker model in their journal entries. 

Overtime/Ididseedefiniteimprovementsinmystudents' dialogue 
journal writing. Although there is no way of teUing whether their gains 
were due more to explidt instruction in dass or implicit learning from 
thedialoguejoumals/lfeelthatstudentsdidinfiactleamnewvocabulary, 
master some new structures, improve their spelling, and learn to express 
themselvesbetter as a result of the writtendiabgue wecairied on in their 
exam books. In some cases, I saw students go from writing almost 
entirely in Spanish to using English exclusively in their letters to me. 
Otheni went from writing a few hesitant lines in each letter to letters of 
more than two pages in the 15 minutes or so they had to write. Some 
students began to write more intimate, persoiud things in their letters to 
me, sharing some problem they were having or communicating some 
dosely heki plan or aspiratioa 

I wish I had a record of those journal entries both to study and to 
remember my students by. We had agreed, though, that the journals 
were private and corUidential, snd I made no photocopies of what we 
had written in them. Moreover, the journals belonged to the students, 
and they kept them when they were full or wheiA the term ended. If their 
children or grandchildren grow up to be linguists, nuiybe they can then 
conduct a more rigorous, empirical study of the efficacy of the use 
dialogue journals in leanung to read and write in otar ESL literacy dass. 

I do fed, however,thatIleamed certain thingsaboutusingdialogue 
journals, whichlwoiiki like to sumrnarizehe?e.First,dialoguewithyour 
students r\eeds to begin before you start to use dialogue journals. If s not 
easy to sbika up a correspondence with someone you know little or 
nothing about, even if you are literate and know how to write letters. 
Teachers need to knowtheirstudents to be abletoestablishameaningful 
connection with them in thedialogue journal— the writing shouW be an 
extension of a dialogue that has already begun in the teacher-student 
relationship. Second, the strategies used with neoUterate students for 
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writing in dialogue joumals should promote movement toward inde- 
pendent writing in die target language You need to make sure that the 
t^r'ks yOL give students in their dialogue journals correspond to their 
devebpmental level so tliey can have the satisfaction of suocesshilly 
reading and writing something. At the same time^ you need to try to 
reduce their dependence on you for what they write . With new writer^ 
this may not be &sy, since a students developmet d level and degree 
of dependence or independence are linked. 

Fmally, time is a critical element Students need to have enough time 
in class to write in their journals without feeling pressured4f they are to 
get anything out cf the experience. Rnally^ you can't rush a noiv-literate 
ESLstudent toward 7<^eracy/ English proficiency^ or independence No 
matter how innovative your methods and techniques/ it wiU take time — 
and patience/ imagination/ and perseverarKe. 



Reference 

Krashen/ S. K (1982). Principles and practices in second language acquisi- 
tion. London: Pergamon Press. 
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Features of Semiliteiate Writing: One 
Student's Development 

Julietta Davis 
Ravenswood City School 
Palo Alto, California 



At the Spanish Education Development (SED) Center in Washing- 
ton, DC, where I was an ESL instructor in the Adult Education Program 
from 1985-1987,approximately 40% of the students inmy program were 
semiliterate; that is, they knew that letters and words on paper had 
meaning, although they were not always able to decipher them. Half of 
the ESL students had had less than six years of formal schooling in their 
home countries. Their literacy level in Spanish was often low, resulting 
in reading and writing difficulties in English. 

Todevelopthesestudents' writing, wegavethemcontroUedactivities 
to develop their letter and word formation skills, which they hadn't 
alv\'ays oustered, as well as opportunities to express themselves fluently 
in writing in more extended text Moving along a continuum from 
controlled to free- writing activities, we worked on four types of writing: 
discrete-item activities, controlled compositions, paragraphs, and dia- 
bgue journals. 

Studentsdid discrete-item activitiessuchaspuiKtuationand spelling 
exerdses and writing letters in print and cursive fbnn to become aware 
of and practice basic writing feature and to add them to thiir repertoire 
of writing skills. In controlled composition, which consists of following 
a model and altering parts of it, students worked on these same skills in 
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a longer text Paragraph writing was an opportunity for students to use 
what they had learned in semi-controlled writing to express ideas of 
theirowa Finally, dialogue journals were the freest type of writing that 
students did, because neither the topic nor structure was controlled. 
Students nUght choose to write about any subject and in any fonn in the 
dialogue journal It was our belief that using ttiese four types of writing 
in the dassroom would provide a bridge from learned items to free 
expression in writing. 

Curiousabout changes thatmightoccurover time in thefree writing 
of these relatively beginning writers, I decided to study the dialogue 
journals of Maruja, a student from Peru who had been studying at the 
SEDCenter for over a year. Looking through early entries,! noticed four 
prominent features in the beginning stages of her dialogue journal 
writing, futures that are easily quantifiable and are common among 
students with formal education deficits. 

1. Tause points." These are small dots that appear between 
words and in the middle of lines when students rest their pencils after 
laboriouslywritingaword. They arestepsintheevolutionof punctuation, 
often appearing where commas or other internal punctuation will be in 
later writing. 

Z Interchanged capital and small letters. Capital and small letters 
are interspereed within sentences and even within individual words, 
oneamong a series of errors that take place in the writing of senUliterate 
students on the letter level 

3. Mixture of printing and cursive writing. Printing and cursive 
writingareused interchangeably within sentencesorwords,one among 
many types of errors that occur on the word level 

4. Incorrect connection or division of words. Separate words are 
connected, or individual words are divided into parts. These develop- 
mental errors occur along a continuum of changes that take place over 
tune on the word level. For example, beginning nonliterate students 
often copy words in a single line without any spaces between words. 
Over time they begin to write words with some spaces in between, and 
finally, with a space between every word. 

There are, of course, many more features of the writing that could be 
studied/ including the content, expression of ideas, organization, and 
various types of complexity. This study is a first attempt at examining 
development, focusing on the fonn of writing. I studied these four 
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features in Maruja's dialogue journal entries over ten months' time, 
comparing her fitst six consecutive entries, £nom July 1 to August 19, 

1985, with her last six consecutive entries, from March 20 to April 10, 

1986. I focused on her dialog) -"^ journals rather than her other writing 
because this waswhereshe wrote regularlyand spontaneously, without 
asmuchself-orteadier-monitoringorcoiTection,providingan indication 
of development in the freest written context 

I found a remarkable reduction in pause points between the two sets 
of entries, with 21 pause points occulting in the 328 word eariy set and 
only8pausepointsinthe440wordsinthelaterset Even thougjh Mam ja 
wrote more in the later sample, she produced only around one-third as 
many pause points. 

Use of capital and small letters also evolved from the first set of 
entries to the second While the first set contained 95 examples of 
incorrectly placed capital or small letters in the sample of 328 words, the 
second set contained only half as many errors of this kind— 50 in the 440- 
word sample. Maruja's writing had changed from a jumble of letter 
types witlt capital letters in any position in the word, to words made up 
mostlyofsmaUletters placedwhere they belonged. In thebegirming,she 
always wrote "F'and and usually wrote 'T,"ascapitals. By the last 
entry, the correct use of capital and snnall forms of these letters had 
developed fully. 

Similar changes took place in Maruja's printing ai^J cursive writing. 
Oddly enough, she began by using predominantly ct^fv've writing. 
Instead of connecting letters, however, she left spaces bf;twe<Ti them in 
a word and interspersed a few printed letters. Her last eitry was 
primarily printed, with a few cursive letters sprinkled in. She had 
experimented with these two ways of writing and opted for printing. 
Changes back and forth from cursive to printing both on the word arid 
sentence level were still evident in her last entry, but were much less 
frequerit 

The last feature I examined was the coimection of two words into one 
or the separation of a single word into two. Although this is a typical 
feature of many senuUterate students' initial writing, few examples 
occurred in Maruja's journal entries. She separated "same times" 
(sometimes) and combined "ofcurse" (of course) in the firstset of entries 
and showed very little change in this feature over time, with only 
scattered examples in the second set 
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The four features that I followed in this one student's writing seem 
to represent points along a continutim of developmental progress in 
writing. Pause points may be illustrative of punctuation development 
Theinterchangeofcapitalandsmalllettersandtheinixingofcursiveand 
printed writing may represent a stage in the development of letter 
fonnatioa The inappropriate connection and division of words may 
represent evolution on a word level 

Other features, representative of the development of writing on a 
sentence and discourse level could also be identified and followed. The 
features I have chosen to look at offer educators an easy way to observe 
the evolution of student writing in dialogue journals. 

It is unclear whether all the differences I found in Maruja's writing 
were due to the many opportunities she had to experiment with writing 
affoided by the journal, to her examination ofherteacher'sentries to her, 
toother dassactivities^ortoacombinationof factors. However,teachera 
considering using dialogue journals in an adult literacy program may 
find the results of this effort encouraging. At a minimum, dialogue 
journal writing appears to provide an opportunity to use writing 
features leamed and practiced in more controlled exerdses. It may also 
provide a place to acquire new features in an enjoyable, free-writing 
context 

Note 

A similar version of this artide was first printed in Dialogue, 3D), 
September, 1986. Il is reproduced with permission. 
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Part IV 



Training Teachers and Tutors 



A major concern in literacy education is to develop the professional 
status of the literacy teacher. Because liU*racy has for so long been 
addressed as a crisis that could be cured by the quick fix of a few missing 
basic skills that adults failed to acquire in grade school there has been a 
commonmisconceptionthatanyliteratepersoncouJdbecomean effective 
teacher with little or no training. Especially with the influx of new 
immigrants who have received little or no prior schooling in any 
language, this attitude is changing. But, the struggle to provide appro- 
priate and sufficient training foradultliteracy educators (even if already 
trained as teachers of younger children) continues. 

Tit this context/ this section describes how dialogue journals can be 
used in training programs, to provide the same kind of empowerment 
forteacheisthatthe>'doforstudent&Whatisessentialforthedei^elopment 
of competence in any area of human life is not the simple presentation 
cf information, but the presence of another person, actively participating 
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with the learner at critical limes to model guide, and reflect on perfor- 
mance. Dialogue journal writing can facilitate this guidance within 
teacher and tutor training programs. 

Dialogue journals in the context of a training program can facilitate 
thedevebpmentof mutual trustand the modeling of peisoiudrytr?ngths 
andcopingstrateglesneededin the taigetactivity (inthiscas<^>becoming 
a competent literacy instnictor or tutor). Dialogue journals provide 
mediatedassistance to enable the learner toaoquire thesesbrategies. This 
ielationshipiscaptureddythemetaphorofa"cognitiveapprenticeship/'' 
the joint participation of a learner and a more competent person in a 
mutual task. The articles in this section l)y Schneider and Balliro are an 
excellent guide for literacy trainers in beginning this cognitive appren- 
ticeship with their students. 
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Dialogue Journals in Teacher 

Education 

Lenore Balliro 
Adult Literacy Resource Institute 
Roxbury Community College 
Boston, Massachusetts 



Ln recent yeaiS/ dialogue journal writing has become increasingly 
popular as a way to promote students' literacy development It has been 
used in ESU bilingual and biliteracy classes, with children in whole 
language pn>gramS/ with adults incommunity-basedliteracyprograms, 
and in coUege-leve) ESL writing classes. Although the jourr.il writing 
takes a variety of fonns, and teachers are often in disagreement about the 
"rules" governing its use, there seems to be an underlying assumption 
that prompts its use and keeps it going: This type of writing allows for 
real commurication. It acts as a heuristic for thinking and knowing. It 
allows for the struggle required to make meaning through language — 
particularly a new language. It lets students work at their own pace. It 
provides each of us— students and teachers— a vehicle for knowing each 
other not only in terms of language and writing prolidency/ but also in 
tenns of our needs, interests, fears, and strengths. 

In addition to its use directly withstudents, dialogue jouma' writing 
also can be effective in teacher education and staff and program devel- 
opment In this article, I discuss briefly three different ways that I have 
used dialogue journal writing for these purposes. One involves con- 
strxicting an experience with dialogue journals to introduce teachers to 
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the process so they will initiate it in their classrooms with their students. 
Another involves using dialogue journal writing to fiadlitate communi- 
cation and cooperation among program coordiruitors and teachers in 
adult education programs. A third is the use of dialogue journal writing 
fai a graduate ESL methodology dass for prospective and practicing 
teachers. 

Introducing Teachers to Dialogue Journal Writing 

From my experience as an ESL Literacy Specialist at the Adult 
Literacy Resource Institute in Boston, I have found that for every teacher 
who has experimented vwth dialogue journal writing, there are f everal 
who have not heard of it and are mystified by tiie concept. This is 
particularly true for ESL teachers who often have had a more h:aditioruil, 
grammar-based orientation to instruction. To introduce the idea to adult 
education teachers and demonstrate its value, it is important to walk 
them through the use of tiiis type of writing and then to explore the 
rationale for and details of implementation. 

In a variety of workshops, J have introduced dialogue journal 
writing by having written dialogue serve a central conunurucative 
purpose— to inbwiuce participants to each other. CThis idea is an 
adaptation of one developed by Dennis Sayers of the Multifunctional 
Resource Center at Brown University.) When teachers enter the work- 
shop, I give each one a "blue book," exam books a*;ed in university 
courses, witii a slip of paper inside containing simple instructions. The 
iristructions tell each person to pair up with someone she doesn't know. 
Each member of the pair writes for three minutes, introducing herself to 
tiie partner. After three minutes, I ask ti\e participants to stop, exchange 
journals, read the partner's entry, Uien respond to it The journals are 
exchanged two more times, so that dialogue is begun. 

After this experience, each participant introduces her partner to the 
whole group, telling what she learned about her from their written 
exchange. Next we spend some time discussing the process itself. How 
was this experiencelike talking? How was it different? Most participants 
have said tiiat tiiey valued the iminterrupted time to say sometiung in 
a more "protected" way ti\an if they had had to inti-oduce tiiemselves 
orally. Others have commented tiwt tiiey paid attention to tiie content 
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and not the surface features of their partners' entries. Others have said 
that they were exdted to get a dialogue going, looked fbrwaid to getting 
a response back^ and wished the activity had not ended so quickly. 

Th£ next step is engaging teachers in a discussion of the potential 
value of dialogue jouinal writing and how they might integrate the 
approach into tlteir classroom instructioa At this stage, it is important 
to connect the qualities of the experience that the teachers valued 
(uninterrupted time to write, opportunity for oneon-one communica- 
tion, dialogue that was meaningfuD to what their students might also 
"^ihiefirom suchanapproach. Details for implementation (''mechanics'') 
need to be discussed also, and handouts with a summary of essential 
infonnation aiKl a resotmre list for further reading (for example. Hill, 
1988; Peyton, 1987; see also Dialogue Journal Resources at the end of this 
volume) can be provided. Finally, it is important to discuss how the 
workshop experience with dialogue journal writingcan beadapted with 
the teachers' own students. Ideally, teachers can go back to their class- 
rooms, try out the process for a few weeks, then reconvene in another 
workshop/teacher sharing format to exchange experiences, frustrations, 
and ideas for what \ /orks. 



Maintaining Contact Between Teachers and Program 
Coordinators 

A second use of dialogue journal writing with teachers is among 
teaching and program staff in an adult education agervy or school 
setting. In this context, the journal can serve at least two valuable 
functions: The exchange of program information and details among 
staff, and reflection on experiences of teaching and learning. As director 
of a Workplace ESL/Literacy project in New Bedford and Fall River, 
Massachusetts, I was faced with the endemic problem of program 
ftagmentation: Many of the teachers worked only part time,classes were 
heM in various sites, teachers worked very different schedules, and so 
on. CXu- staff meetings were often consumed by "housekeeping" details 
because the fimdinganureportingrequirementsofthe program wereso 
complex. As the program director, 1 was also the curriculum developer, 
teacher trainer, and sometimes a teacher myself. Though I tried to visit 
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and participate in teachers' dasses, it was not always possible Particur 
laily in tlie first yearof the program, wl*en we were juststartingup, there 
was little tinu} for quality staff development 

Theteacheis andlagreed to keep dialogue journals asa way tok«>ep 
in touch arKl to share insights into teaching and learning. At the same 
time, I wanted to make sure that teachers did not become overburdened 
bysomethingtheyviewedasanadditionalrequirementlaskedallofthe 
teachers to startanotebookwhere they would keep theirplarmingnotes 
for dasS/ and then record reflections on what had actually happened in 
dass. They were ervrouraged to discuss things that worked as well as 
problems thatcameup—fromiadcofchalkinthedassroomtoprobleriiatk: 
teaching/leamingissues-IcoUected the joumalsand responded to them 
in writing, son\etimes with specific refererures to additioiul resources, 
sometimes with suggestions for follow-up, sometimes with questions, 
and at other times just to share my own struggles as an educator. 

One teacher expanded thecontentof her journal beyond class plans, 
to include siUppetsofconversatioristhatcarneupin dass arKi interesting 
issues that were introduced by the students and not officially i^art ot ♦he 
planned cunicultun guide. We exanuned this writing as a staff and 
agreed that the issues discussed were more reflective of students' needs 
arKl interests than those irxduded in our irutial curriculum plans. We 
decided to adapt the curriculum to student needs that we could klentify 
and record. For example, based on some observations and dialogue 
collected by one teacher, we developed realictic ur\its to hdp students 
ask for a better piecework rate in their factory, something we could not 
find in any commercially prepared materials on the world of work. In 
this context, the journals served »s logs and fieki notes as well as vehkles 
for corxununicatioa 

Reflecting with Prospective Teachers on 
Their Learning 

Finally, as part-time instructor of a graduate class in ESL methodol- 
ogyatRhodeIslandCollege,Ihaveaskedthestudentstokeepadialogue 
journal with me as a way to reflect on their readings, classroom expe- 
riences,and practicum experience (tutoringalinguistk: minority student 
in conversational English, literacy,biliteracy,or any combination thatfil 
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the situation). Sometimes students responded to spediic questions I 
posed about the readings, but reflection on the practicum was oprn- 
ended. I wrote back to each of the students' entries. After a few weeJcs, 
most of us were looking forward to the exchange of notebooks. The 
process allowed fora one-to-one communication that would have been 
impossible otherwise, with limited £ace-to-foce opportunities for intei- 
action. These dialogue journals yielded rich infbnnation in ways that 
continued to surprise and delight me as an instructor emd conversation 
partner. I felt we were constructing knowledge together as we tackled 
both tiieoretical and pragmatic issues througjh our writing. Others have 
written about their use of dialogue journal writing in ESL methodology 
couiseS/ with different approaches, which have also proven successful 
(cf. Dkbgue, September, 1988). 



Conclusion 

Although I haven't tried it, I think that dialogue journal writing 
between teachers themselves could also prove useful as a way to 
promote teacher sharing. In my new position as coordinator of a regional 
staff development project in Massachusetts (System for Adtilt Basic 
EducaKon Support, SABES), I hope to experiment with this idea The 
value of the dialogue journal, whether between teacher and student, 
teacher and teacher, student and student, teacher and program director, 
orothercombinationsofwritersorrGaders,experiencedorinexperience(t 
is the same It locates the produc tion of written language within a context 
of genuine commimication and the social construction of knowledge. 
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Extending the Dialogue: 
Making Connections Between 
Learning and Teaching 

Melody Schneider 
Centers for Reading and Writing 
New York Public Library 
New York, New York 



It is usually after a long day of tutorials at our adult literacy center 
that I appreciate the value of tutor-staff dialogue journals. With 60 
students and 15 tutors, it is hard to know who needs what. I stuff the 
journals in my bag on my way out the door thinking TU read them at 
home that rdght or the next morning, but I usually don't wait. Standing 
on the subway platform, I reach into my bag and pull them out. One of 
Linda'sstudentsmadeabreakthrough tonight, and Bruceisusingsome 
new spelling strategies. Another tutor is dealing with one student 
dominating the group. In the chaotic work! of our center, the journals 
provide a sense of order. Sharing dialogue journals with my tutors has 
become one of my favorite parts of my job. Sharing dialogue journals has 
created a link between staff and tutors that did not exist before. 

In this article, I show how tutor-staff dialogue journals are used at 
one of the Centers for Reading and Writing (CRW) of the New York 
Public Library. I discass some of the benefits and drawbacks we have 
experienced and how the use of dialogue journals has enriched our 
leanung community. 
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Getting Started 

My first experience wiui dialogue journal writing was not as a staff 
member, but several years ago as a new volunteer tutor with literacy 
Volunteers of New York Oty. As with most beginning tutors, I was 
nervous and not sure what I was doing. A few weeks after I began, my 
silecoordinator,MaiilynColiins,askedmetokeepa journal with her. In 
it, Icould writeaboutmy lessons,askquestions,whateverI wished. I was 
to leave the journal in a designated box, and she would read my entry 
and write back. This idea made me veiy nervous, and I had a lot of 
hesitations about writing: I did not have time; I did not want to write; 
Was I going to be evaluated?; What if I was not doing this right? But, 
Marilyn explained that this was a way for her to support me and 
everyone else, so I agreed. I stayed a few minutes after my tutoring 
session, thought about how it had gone, and wrote. 

Whenlpickedupmy journal before thenextsession^Isawthatin her 
response, Marilyn had reflected back some of my thoughts and added 
some encouragement. Soon I looked forward to those letters. I came to 
rely on the support they ^ ve me, the suggestions Marilyn offered, and 
the questions she asked that made me look at instruction in new ways. 

Several years later, when I came on staff at the CRW, I saw how 
difficult it was to give support to so numy tutors and students. I wanted 
to alleviate the isolation of the tutorial groups and create more of a 
community at the Center. I remembered my dialogue journal with 
Marilyn and decided to try them with our tutors. Handing out blank 
wire-bound notebooks, I explained, much as Marilyn had, what we 
would be doing. Some tutors looked nervous, some skeptical, and some 
very interested. We agreed to try them for a month. 

Thatfirstnightl wasn't sure what to expect. Initial entries were brief. 
Tutors asked questions or reported on their session, and I tried to 
encourage and provide new ideas or offer suggestions, as Marilyn had 
first done with me. 
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October 27,1988 

The group chose Tales of Mystery and the Unknown as the 
next book to read together. The first story was difficult for 
them, but a great story. It's funny (not really) Bob has 
trouble reading, but his comprehension is excellent, while 
Carl can string the words together, but rarely knows what 
they mean. I guess it's a good balance because they do help 
one another out. 

At home Bob is rereading the book we just finished-he feels 
he missed some parts. Carl is reading a book about Viet 
Nam that he got from here. Richard has been out this xveek. 
He took a second job and has to work out his schedule. 

November 1,1988 
Hi Linda 

Vm curious. Have. Bob and Carl ever discussed what they 
do when they read and compare their "styles" — maybe get 
some ideas about what strategies each other use? They seem 
like an ideal pair. Very lucky.... 

We were all rather hesitant and careful at this point, but we had 
gotten a start 

Can We Keep This Up? 

As the month went on, the entries became more involved. I was 
learning new things about tutors and their groups, and I soon saw the 
effect my responses had in creating an ongoing dialogue. I was really 
enjoying the journals and didn't want them to end. Fortunately/ the 
tutoi? were enjoying tiiem, too, so we dedded to continue. Througih the 
continued sharing of ideas, articles, and strategies, our relationships at 
the Center began to change. Tutors and staff became collaborators. The 
following exdhange comes from our second mc ih of writing. 
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December 1,1988 
Hi, Mdody 

Answers to your questions 

I think all the students have learned strategies from one 
another, Wefve discussed some and could probably do more 
in that department. 

Tutor journals do seem to be a good means of communica- 
tion. Also, it makes me think more about what I'm doing. 
So yes, let's continue them. 

Ideas 

Enclosed is an article from the "Times" maybe you sou it. 
Thai interests me because I see it in some of my students. 
One, at least has a learning disability and has had problems 
with the law. Would it be possible to have someone (an 
expert) talk to us (tutors) and give us some help? 



Hello Linda 

I read the article. Thanks for sharing it. I love reading 
everything lean about this field. I may be able toarrangefor 
a speaker on this in the New Year but in the meantime I do 
have some other articles on this subject to share with you. 
There are some questions lhaveabout this article~or rather 
about the points it raises. I wonder what they classify as a 
"learning disability" and they use the term "special edu- 
cation" in seemingly conflidingways. What doyou think? 

Melody 



Over time/ as we became more comfortable in our new roles as 
collaborators, the uses for the journals continued to grow. We shared 
problemsandfrustrationS/Complained/askedadvice/andsharedbreak- 
throughs: 
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May 13, 1989 
Melody, 

I need your advice about Carl He has now used up his 3 
absences-even though ttoo of the nights were not rainy. I 
don't feelthatheshould be excused from any more absences, 
butvnthamonthandahalftogo, the chances are good that 
they'll occur. Shall I ask him ortvam him that he'll have to 
leave the group? Shall I open the problem to the group? 
YJhatdoyou think? 

Linda 
Hi Unda 

VJhat did you and Carl decide? It's really tough to be hard 
line about these contracts but it's also important to stress 
the commitment. The group's input could ceHainly help. 

June 8, 1989 
Melody 

Sorry I haven't been "communicating" via the journal 
lately, but it's been crazy and these ankles leave me a bit 
ragged around the edges sometimes. I did vmnt to tell you 
about a breakthrough I think Carl is making; he is begin- 
ning to read vHth expression! I mean, he is actually stop- 
ping at periods and seeing that words belong in phrases. I 
complimented him on it last time and could see him really 
trying after that. More later- 



Hi Unda 

What good news. Ithinkit's important to make the connec- 
tion between our reading understanding and our zvriting. 
What are the differences in what he does when he reads 
silently and orally? 
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Some tutors - «re reluctant to write, fearing they would be evalu- 
ated. In fact/ in the beginning I did think about Uie journals as a way to 
know how our tutors were doing. Were they doing it "right?" Who 
needed observation?, and so oa I slowly learned though, that if the 
journals were to serve as a place for tutors to explore their learning and 
teaching processes, my responses needed to be free of evaluation. I 
learned to keep my responses as reflective as possible while still pro vid- 
ingsuggestions, and I found Ineeded tochangethe toneof my questions 
from "Whyareyoudoingitthat way?" to "Howdoyou find thisstrategy 
works?" 

Why Don't You Write? 

Once a journal with a tutor is begun, the biggest problem with 
maintaining the exchange is time. Some tutors write after their session 
or come in early. Some take the journal home or write during their 
sessioa But, for others these options aren't possible, so they write 
infrequently or not at all. like students, they usually arrive at their 
tutorial session just after work and then want to get home immediately 
afterward. Their lives are very busy, and if s hard to find time outside the 
tutorial to write. Several tutors have expressed this fiustration. As one 
said, "When I've vmtten I really liked it, but I just can't fit it in." We try 
to keep up verbal communication in those cases, by my visiting the 
tutorial groups more or talking vwth the tutors infonnally before orafter 
the sessioa Having the joum^ with most of the tutors makes it easier 
to support those who do not write in this way. 

Time is not the only drawback. In many cases, tutors prefer face-to- 
face communicatioa They get an immediate response, can elaborate on 
their questions or ideas, and feel that the contact is more personal. 

There has also been some concern among tutors about confidential- 
ity: worry about who might pk:k the journal up and read it I try to 
anange the exchange so the tutors are comfortable. They can hand the 
journal to me personally or leave it in our Journal Box. 
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^ Really Enjoyed Tonight" 

Since the joiunals were working so well in the tutorial sessions, I 
realized they would fit pof ectly into our new tutor trainings. They 
would give tutors their first taste of writing— something we encourage 
them to do along with their students— and begin the commtinication 
process withmeandotherstaff-Ialso wanted my newcoUeagueonstaff, 
Tom Pede, to become involved in the dialogues as a way to £amiliarize 
him with everyone and integrate him into our commimity. 

Attheinitialsessionofarecentnew tutor training, we passed out the 
journals and asked for entries every sessioa We wondered if these 
entries would differ from those of our current tutors and if doing them 
ftom the start woukl help new tutors feel more confident in their work 
and perhaps ease the tnmsition from the safety of the training to their 
tutorials. These entries, written the first night, indicated that the journals 
gave us a good start 

Octobers, 1989 

I've never taught before, so lam concerned about how J will 
be conveifing the knowledge and skills that go into reading 
and writing. I feel very reassured about the practicum and 
the program hy this beginning. It is very open. I purticu- 
larly like the idea behind these journals, they are an excel- 
lent way to exercise writing as an informal means of 
communication. I like the shared quality of the dialogue 
journals. VJhat you say to someone and what you write to 
them are different in many complex ways and to explore 
this while teaching others to read and write will certainly 
open up my thinking about it. 

Matthew 
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October 3h 1989 

I really enjoyed tonight. When I vm coming here I was 
nervous because I thought a lot more was expected of me 
than actually xoas. This is a process and tonight made me 
fed. a real part of that process. When I read that handout 
about the journals I realized how much we miss ourselves 
and each other by the roles we assign ourselves. I think this 
is about taking the blinders off and re- evaluating how we 
perceive those roles. 

Patricia 

While the journals provided a place for all of our tutors to share their 
observations and reflect in depth on the learning process, the new tutors 
used them primarily to express doubts and clarify parts of the training: 

October 6, 1989 

What a pleasure to write in my journal again. I have been 
working on my piece for class on my computer at work 
using a lot of different methods th^i we talked about in 
class: cut and paste, doodle, etc. Solum playing and not 
havinganyfun becauseofthat critical voice inside my head. 
I read thesehandouts and the literature and am really taken 
with how much I identify. J think I am beginning to 
remember a little of the learning process that I went 
through. I blocked most of it out because of fear and feelings 
of inadequacy. Anyway, I did not understand phonics 
when it xoas taught to me and I thought that there um 
something wrong luith me or that this carried over to my 
belief in myself as a writer and a reader. Thepart of this that 
I am toondering about is how to work imth an individual 
and not (disturb other members of the group. I asked about 
taking students aside and having them read to you etc. Is 
there space besides the round tables to xoorkfrom? Do you 
have to do everything as a group mini lesson ? I am can see 
how the negotiation process is so important. 

Patricia 
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Journals and Our Community 

Through the journals, we have built a cohesive community of new 
and experienced tutors and staff, in which we provide support for each 
other, make instructional suggestions, share frustrations, and suggest 
books or other materials some of us may not know about. We all look 
forward to reading them, and often we ask each other, "Did you write?," 
and are disappointed when we haven't. By knowing what different 
groups are doing, I can bring groups with similar interests together, refer 
tutors to others with similar problems, and brainstorm for solutions. The 
journals encourage tutors to reflect on their learning in the same way that 
students do, therefore providing a shared experience. I also ask tutors 
to shciresuccessfulstrategies vWth each other, and so weexpand our field 
of "experts." 

Linda's jourr\al comment reflects the feeling that many of us have 
about the value of the journals in our adult literacy program. 

January 16, 1990 

Offhand I can't think of anything that doesn't appeal to me 
about this journal. Sometimes, I don't have much time for 
it, but that's not because I don't zvant to write in it, Ort the 
positive side, I like it because it gives mean ongoing way of 
communicating with you and focusing on my work here. 
This place fairly jumps with ideas and enthusiasm and it's 
good tofeelapart of it and toworkout various approaches, 
ideas, strategies etc. The Journal is one outlet for all that. 
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PartV 



Benefits for Students ana Teachers 



Teachers using an open-ended educaaonal approach cite a wide 
variety of benefits derived from the use of such an approach in their 
particular context In this section,Paul Jones reviews someofthebcnefits 
of dialogue journal writing, focusingonadidtstudentsand their teachers. 
His review is based on his own experience, and on a survey of teachers 
in the field. 

The benefit of dialogue journals most often died is the opportunity 
for teachers and students to get to know each other in new ways, to 
develop greater rapport and rnutual understanding, to expand and 
deepen the commimication they have, in other (onus, elsewhere. De- 
velopment in language proficiency and in writing and reading ability, 
although often very visible and initially the impetus for doing the 
writing, for nnany become secondary to the sense of improved overall 
communication. 

In addition to this benefit, which has become almost urUversally 
acknowledged, engagement in interactive writing of any kind seems 
make evident and reSiforce some valuable but often overlooked basic 
truths about teaching and leanung. 
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The first of these truths is that students' language and cultural 
backgrounds e an essential part of their learning. Students' own 
b'jguage arid culture are not only the foundation on which to build new 
knowledge and abilities, but also a rich resource for any educational 
program. As Jones points out here, in writing that draws from students' 
lives, "human culture in all its diversity can reveal itself." 

Second/ writing is exploralory and provocaHve. It is never firushed, 
but serves as a next step upon which further steps can be tak^ It is 
provoked by previous speech or writing and in turn provokes more. 
Much school-based writing conceals the dynarrUc iwture of tha writing 
process, and students can be deceived into thiiJdng that writing must 
always be perfectand final. Dialogue journal writing gives stt dents^and 
teachers, opporturuties to explore writing fram^ in an open-er\ded 
dialogue 

TTWrd, teachers, as well as students, are writers and learners. We are 
all continually learning, and we all need to be reading and writing. 
ESalogue journals gel us, the teachers, writing and, we hope, learning. 
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The Various Benefits of Dialogue 
Journals 

Paul Jones 
Putney, Vermont 



EXalogue journal writiiig can benefit both students and teachers in 
many ways. In this chapter, I discuss some of those benefits, turning first 
to the realm of «tudent-teacher relationships, the., separately to the 
specific benefits for students and for teachers. My observations come 
from my own experiences teaching adults learning English as a second 
language, from extensive research on dialogue journal use, and from my 
interviews with many adult ESL teachers. 

Dialogue journals, if used with commitment and openness, provide 
both partidpants with tremendousopportuiutiesforgrowthand learning. 
The writing enables students and teachers to get to know each other in 
entirely new ways, which often leads to greater rapport and mutual 
understariding. The potential to foster stronger relationships is perhaps 
the most compelling and captivating feahire of dialogue writing. 

Forstudents,inparticular,thewrltingcanleadtosignificantdianges 
inattitudesthatmayaffecttheirleaming.Itcanalsopromoteimprovement 
of second language reading and writing skills, and may help students 
acquire the written forms and syntax of a new language. In many cases, 
students can also use the journals as a forum in which to discuss ai^ 
solve problems. 
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Teachers stand to gain from the interaction as welL The joiimals can 
be a powerful tool both for individualizing instruction and for planning 
lessons. Dialogue writing can also teach teachersa great dealabout other 
cultures/ and may help them to improve their own vmting. Finally, 
dialogue journals can be inspirational to teachers, bringing or renewing 
meaning and joy to their work in the classroont 

Let's begin by looking at the heart of adult ESL classrooms— 
student-teacher relationships— and at how those relationships may be 
affected by dialogue writing. 

New Commxinication, Rapport, and Understanding 
Between Teacher and Students 

CKalogue journals enable teacher and student to get to know each 
other in ways that simply are not possible otherwise. They do this, in the 
words of Joy Peyton and Leslee Reed, by opening "an entirely new 
channel of communication" (Peyton & Reed, 1990). 

In class there is rarely sufficient time to talk to each student regularly 
or in much depth. Moreover, students may be embarrassed or afraid to 
speak openly with a teacher in front of others. Carmen, an advanced ESL 
student from Mexico, explained during an interview how dialogue 
journal writing allowed her to communicate with her teacher in ways 
that were not possible before: 

/ like writing back and forth to the teackjr a lot. Since I'm 
not very sure of myself to talk, I get nervous and don't talk 
much in class. On paper I find it easier to express myself 
I know her, I can ask her questions, I like it. I feel that the 
student and the teacher get closer that way. 

The practice also enables less reticent, even aggressive students to 
exchangeideasat length with the teacher, without monopolizing limited 
class time. 

ESL students in this country often have limited contact with 
Americans. This is particularly true for immigrants and refugees, whose 
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bossorlawilordnwiybetheonlynativeEnglishspeaker with whom they 
deal regularly. Through dialogue journals, their ESL teacher may be- 
come the first Americait with whom they can commxmicate openly and 
positively inan ongoing fashion. l^ldngbackonthesemester,Carmen 
added' 

... there were times when I don't have anyone here to talkto, 
so J could say many things— like a purging of things 
inside... 

Such openness can benefit teachers as much as students. As Kathy, 
a young ESL instructor, explained: 

/ learned a lot about the psychological states of students 
who were struggling with or adapting to North American 
culture and I used these insights in my teaching. I became 
more sensitive to what was taJdng place inside the students. 

As most of us know from our own lives, open commtinication with 
others can lead to stronger, closer relationships. To be sure, dialogue 
joumalsdon'talwaysleadtodosefriendships.Theyrarelyfail,however, 
to expand and deepen communication between teacher and student, 
and,atthe very least, usually enableboth parties to view each other with 

new understanding and respect. 

Lasting attachments of one sort or another between teachers and 
students who write in dialogue journals are notimcommon. As another 
teacher told me, "I still correspond with students and feel that attach- 
ment (and subsequent writing) is a direct outgrov^ of our 'written dia- 
logues' during their time here." 

Leslee Reed, who has used dialogue journals with children for 
roughly twenty years,hassummedup the interpersonalbenefitsthatare 

possible in this way: 

I would like for everyone to see the love that goes into 
the journals, not just on my part, but on the children's 
part, too. The love, the respect, the mutuality of goals, 
the feelings that we develop for each other....Every 
year, the last week of school, I think I will never do 
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journals again because I end up being rather tearful, 
and I don't want to say goodbye...^d yet^...this, too, 
is a growing experience. I think any teacher who 
allows herself to get this involved with individuals 
can't help but be eiu-iched by just learning about each 
chUd. 

The feeling that I care for you and you care for me has 
to be there; it has to be there in school The people who 
say that a good teacher doesn't get emotionally in- 
volved with students are missing something very 
important. The first step is to be warm, persoiuil and 
frieiwily-~you have to be emotiorudly involved with 
those with whom you work and those whom you 
teach. You have to love then\ each one of them. 

(Reed, 1988, pp. 71-72) 



Some Benefits for Students 

Conversation is the labomtojy and workshop of the student. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 

Obviously, no two individuals will be affected by dialogue journal 
writing in precisely the same way, and some may not be perceptibly 
affected at all. In general however, I see at least four possible ways that 
adult ESL literacy students can boiefit from dialogue journal writing. 
First, dialogue journals can promote changes in student attitudes to- 
ward the second language, toward school and toward self. Second, the 
practice can help students improve their reading and writing abilities in 
the new language. Third, dialogue journal writing may promote the 
acquisition of the forms and syntax of the written language Finally, 
exchanging iitformation and opinions with the teacher may help stu- 
dents solve problems both in and out of school 
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Changes in Attitudes 

Perhaps the most striking benefit of dialogue writing is its ability to 
hdpadultsovercometheir fear of the written fonn of a second language 
and inoease their self<onfidence and willingness to write. This is no 
mean feat For many of us, learning to write is a challenge fraught with 
frustration and fear, even in our native language. Yet what Jerome 
Bruner has called "the daunting vastness of a blank page and the 
inherent terror that it evokes for the novice writer" (Bruner, 1 988, p. viii) 
can appear that much worse when it involves a new language 

Dialogue jotunals offer students a path through their fear by allow- 
ing them to write about things meaningful to them in a nonevaluated, 
nonthreatening context (Shuy, 1980). Many shidents who initially fed 
hesitant or afraid to vwite in a second language find, often to their 
surprise, that they actually enjoy writing l>adk and forth with their 
teacher.Pretty soon, perhaps withoutrealizingit,they'vedevdoped the 
confidence that comes ft^om having done something new and having 
doneitwdl 

The effect can be dramatic Maria, an advanced ESL student whose 
native language was Spaiush, put it clearly: 

When I look at my journal 1 feel good just to see that I have 
a lot of pages written in English. That makes me feel— Oh, 
Wow! I feel good. It seems — I can't believe that — they are 
mine. I feel more confident about writing in English now 
than I did before. The biggest thing is that I lost my fear of 
writing in English. 

Written dialogue may open the door to greater willingness to 
participate in all aspects of a class. Zhi Tian, a Chinese student of mine 
in her late twenties (student permission was granted to use the entries 
shown here, and pseudonyms are used), was often late to class and 
resisted participating in group activities. She seemed tadtum and even 
rude with her fellow students. Her fiist journal entiy contained an 
apology. 
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Dear Paul, Yesterday, I'm tired. I'm not to school. I'm 
sorry. I live to school English. 

As the dialogue progressed^ Zhi Tian told me about her family^ her 
work, and her feelings about being in America. She also took finequent 
advantageof the opportunity to askmequestions, probably the first time 
she had ever done so with a teacher. Here are a few examples: 

Where areyou from? Is your family here in San Francisco? 
Are you life to school? 

How many sisters do you have? Do you like fortune 
cookies? 

I like American food! I like to cook. Do you like CHinese? 
Do you like to be Chinese friend? 

As the dialogue unfolded, her behavior in class changed. She began 
to come on time and participate more willingly. While I can't prove that 
the dialogue journal writing caused these changes, it seemed to play a 
major role. 

Some researchers believe that the interaction may help increase 
students' motivation not only to write, but more generally to study a 
second languageand go to school Ina study of deaf students' enrollment 
in coUegepreparatoryEnglishlanguageclassesatGallaudet University, 
Jana Staton (1985) foimd that students whose instructors used dialogue 
journals were tvydce as likely to re-enroll for subsequent English classes 
as students who didn't keep the journals. Kathleen Wolf noticed 
something similar at Alemany College in San Francisco, where students 
are routinely promoted into more advanced classes as less proficient 
students arrive. Duringherfirstexperience with dialoguejournals there. 
Wolf found that five students whom she wanted to promote adamantly 
refused to leave her dass. When asked why, they said they did not want 
to stop writing with her in their notebooks. While factors other than 
journal w liting, such as teacher personality, may well have played a role 
in bothsituations,itisclearthatthevmting was perceived very positively 
by the students. 
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Improved Reading and Writing Skills 

Most adult ESL programs in this country today, particularly those 
serving inunigrants and refugees/ focus heavily onoralskills-Mtoof^ 
students get the instruction and practice they need to improve their 
mastoyofthewiittenlanguage-Partoftheproblemisthatfiewinstrudois 
feel prepared to teach reading or writing. Many don't know where to 
start 

Dialogue journals can help address this problem in several ways. 
Rist, dialogue writing gives students extensive practice reading com- 
prehensible texts in the new language. Second/ it can help students build 
fluency in writing. Third, dialogue writing can help students begin to 
develop skills u^fiil in more formal academk writing (Kreeft 1984; 
Peyton/ Staton/ Richardson, & Wolfram/ 1990; Vanett & Jurich, 1990). 
Moreover, the journals are relatively easy to use and to integrate into 
existing teaching approaches. 

Improved second language reading skills. 

It's wonderful to watch my students whenever I hand out their 
dialogue journals during class. Desks are puUed apart, heads go dowrv 
and the room grows palpably silent as they devour my latest entries. 

Doing dialogue journals immerses students in frequent reading in 
the secorKl language. Unlike many assigned texts, teacher entries are 
persorwlized and usually comprehensibla If something isn't clear, 
students eitheraskfor darifkation or respond in sucha way that reveals 
the misunderstanding/ allowing the teacher to clarify. Many adult 
students are, to say the least, appreherwive about reading in a second 
language. Within weeks of beginning dialogue journals, that fear can 
seem to melt away. Best of all the cor\fidence md facility that develop 
can stay with studentS/ preparing them to go on successfully to a wkie 
variety of other texts. 

Jana Staton has explored a bit further the question of how dialogue 
journals compare to published reading texts as a way to build reading 
skills. In an interesting pitot study/ she compared a teacher's diabgue 
journal entries with onestudent to a basal reader used by that student in 
thesamedass (Staton, 1986). She found that the joumalentries wcreboth 
linguistically more complex arui cogniti vcly more demanding than the 
basal reader/ with more complex relationships between kieas, requiring 
greater ir\ferencing and synthesis of information. Because this analysis 
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was based on only one journal/ more studies axe needed It seems dear, 
however, that dialogue journals af fold most teachers a relatively simple 
way of breaking the reading barrier and of building skills that can help 
prepare students to go on to other texts. 

Improved fluency in nmting, 

I once heard a high school ESL teacher make the following remark 
'Dialogue journals? OK yeah, Tve heard of that I call it writing for 
fluency/' llie notion that dialogue writing builds fluency in writing has 
become almost a truism among teachers more or less £amiliar with the 
genre. However, "fluency" is a bit like "critical thinking"— an oft- 
wielded, not so often uiulerstood term that seems somehow to eltide 
predse definition. 

In lay terms, fluency is usually thought of as the ability to commu- 
nicate fsdrly effectively and with ease Shelly Gutstein, building on 
Charles Fillmore's (1979) criteria for fluency in speech, has proposed a 
more rigorous definition. She suggests that second language learners 
shouki satisfy the following four criteria to be considered "fluent" 
writers: 

1. Write easily and quickly with few pauses; 

2. Get meaning across in coherent, reasoned sentences (errors 
in form may occur as long as they don't interfere substantially 
with meaning); 

3. Be able to use writing to express a wide range of language 
functions; 

4. Be creative and imaginative in writing (e.g., use hvmior or 
metaphor) (Gutstein, 1987). 

My own teaching aiKl research, as well as the findings of other 
researchers (Kreeft,Shuy,Staton,Reed,& Morroy,1984),showdialogue 
journal writing to be a likely way to help students improve in all four 
areas. 

It seems to be the dialogue itself thatmakes this possible. Asstudents 
read and respond to their teacher's comments in a nonthreatening, 
enjoyable context, they are pulled slowly but surely into ever deeper use 
of the written language. Almost without realizing it, students can begin 
to make progress in each of these four areas. Lef s look in more detail at 
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how this might happen. 

Maria speaks for many adult students when she says that dialogue 
writing has helped her with the first skill— writing more easily: 

In the beginning I was more worried about my grammar. 
Now not any more, now I'm worried about the theme. It's 
easier for me to write in English now than before. Maybe at 
the beginning I had to thinka lot about what I wanted to talk 
about, but now I just start writing. I don't think about it. 
I think of the ideas, whatever came to my brain. 

I have found that many students begin by writing two or three 
sentences per entry. By mid-semester, they are writing a half or full page 
within the same amount of time This observation, confirmed by nu- 
merous researchers O'eyton, Staton, Richardson, & Wolfram, 1990; 
Kreeft, 1984; Shuy, 1980), is another indication that the process of 
dialogue joufhal wmting helps students to write more easily and quickly. 

Second, conversing on paper certainly encourages students to get 
meaning across coherently. Misunderstandings on the part of either 
partidpant usually become evident during the course of the exchange 
and can be resolved in subsequent discussion. Such negotiation of 
meaiung is intrinsic to the nature of human dialogue, particularly if that 
dialogue is extended over a long period of time. 

Third, written dialogue lends itself naturally to the use of a wide 
variety of language functions, from reporting personal facts and opiiv- 
ions to asking questions, complaining, giving excuses, and expressing 
other corwnunicative needs and desires (Shuy, 1988). Again, this hap- 
pens in the normal course of conversation, as both people get to know 
each other and iiKreasingly share information and ideas meaningful to 
them. 

Fmally, dialogue journals can be "a place to enjoy writing and play 
with language," in the words of one teacher. Students can be droll, witty, 
somber, cute, and even poetic in their writing. Metaphor often appears 
in their dialogue; a Polish student of mine who described her life as a 
"highway with exits but no on-ramps" is but one example. Leai run^ to 
use language aeatively is probably the most difficult of the four skills to 
acquire, however. Whether or not a student actually succeeds probably 
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depends a lot on the personalities and styles of both student and teacher. 

Just as sonneone leams to stay upright on a bicycle (and to ride more 
easily and quickly) by practicing, a language student doing dialogue 
journals becomes more fluent in writing by actively communicating on 
paper. When it comes to improving fluency^ dialogue writing can be 
learning by doing, in the best sense of the phrase. 

A bridge to academic writing. 

Recent research by Joy Kreeft Peyton and others suggests that 
dialogue journal writing involves numerous skills also required of more 
formal academic writing. In one case study, Kreeft (1984) showed how 
dialogue journal writing helped a young student learn to elaborate on 
topics, to write withawarenessof hisaudience's interestsand knowledge, 
and to write about topics new to Itis audiences-all skills important in 
more fonnal essay writing. In a separate stvidy comparing students' 
dialogue writing to their assigned compositions, Peyton et aL (1990) 
found that the journal writing was as linguistically complex, had as 
much extended topic elaboration, and was as high in text cohesion as the 
more formal writing. In some cases, the journal writing was more 
complex, elaborated, and cohesive than other writing by the same 
student 

Dialogue journal writing should not replace practice in writing 
formal prose. However, the journals can provide extensive practice in 
skills needed for other kinds of writing, in a context that is more 
enjoyable, less threatening, and more personally meaningful than is 
often true of assigned compositions. As such, they can serve as a bridge 
to other kinds of writing. 

Acquisition of the Forms and Syntax of the Written Language 
Language is like muscle It grows with tase. Dialogue writing im- 
merses students in the use of written language, giving them both reason 
and means for growth in that language. 

Literactive writing can promote the learning of written forms of 
language and syntax in at least two ways. Fust, the desire to communi- 
cate, to maintain the dialogue, gives students reason to consult, and 
study, correct forms of the new language. Second, the very act of 
communicating in writing may promote the unconscious acquisition of 
written linguistic structures, according to researchers (Burling, 1982; 
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Krashen, 1982; Kreefl et aL, 1984). Lef s now examine each possibility 
more closely. 

Engaged in real dialogue, students are bursting with thoughts and 
ideas they want to get out, even though they may not have mastered the 
means to do so. The desire to express themselves may lead them to look 
up or ask the spelling or meaning of a word, or the correct use of a 
grammatical structure. I've often seen word tratulations in Chinese and 
Spanish scribbled in the margins of my responses; some of these words 
appear again and again in English in the students' subsequent writing. 

I remember vi^^y Jos6, an affable Salvadoran student who often 
seemed more interested in the other students than in the dasswork. One 
day he approached me, almost apologetically, while the class was busy 
writing in their journals. "Excuse me," he asked in Spanish. "How do I 
say 1 am' for yesteiday?" We hadn't yet covered past tense verb forms 
in class. I wrote what he v^^ted on the board. Wediscussed the concept 
of past tense and compared it to Spardsh. He thanked me and returned 
to his seat That evening, "wasn't" appeared in his latest entry. 

Jos6 certairdy did not master the use of the past tense of "to be" 
during that brief exchange. This wasn't even his first introduction to the 
concept of past tense. I felt, nonetheless, that this was a significant step 
in his learning. He had thoughts he wanted to express, and he knew that 
he didn't know how to do so clearly, so he asked 

Now lef s consider the second possibility, namely that the written 
structures of a secorKl language might be acTquired subconsciously in the 
course of writing dialogue. This concept has been proposed by Jana 
Staton (in press), who argues for a process '>( written secorxi language 
acquisition aiuilogous to that envisioned by Krashen (1982) for oral 
language. In this view, a second language learner can assimilate written 
structures by actively commuiucating in writing with rwtive speakers, 
provkiing that several criteria are met The conunurucation must be 
mearungful and interesting; "real" language must be used— e.g., the 
native speaker's language shouldn't be grammatically sequenced ac- 
cording to a pre-established plan; the written "input" received by the 
leamermustbecomprehensiblebutslightlymoreadvancedstructurally 
than his or her own writing; the interaction must be nonthreatening and 
comfortable for the student; and there must be opportuiuties for clari- 
fication and elaboration. 

Statonsuggests that dialogue journals meet thesecriteria. Sheshows 
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how one teacher varies systematically the syntactic connplexity and 
interactional features (e.g./Consistentuse of topic sentences to introduce 
new topics) of her writingaccording to her students' English proficiency, 
and compares these systematic variations to those identified by Long 
(1983) in native speaker/nonnative speaker (NS-NNS) speech. Staton 
concludes that a teachei^s dialogue writing, like the ''optimal inpuf ' of 
native-speaker (NS) speech, may promote the acquisition of the struc- 
tures of written English. 

Although the hypothesis is appealing, many mysteries remaia We 
still know relatively little about haw "optimal input" might lead lan- 
guage to lodge in the subconsdous/ to become sufficiently owned by the 
brain so that it can be produced automatkally/ without conscious effort 
Hopefully^ as linguists and educators learn more about the ways in 
which adults acquire a second language, we will eventually imderstand 
more iiilly how dialogue journal vmtinginightcontribute to the subcon- 
scious, or automatic/ acquisition of vmtten language structures. 

Discussing and Solving Problems 

Written dialogues tend toevolveinstages. Asstudentsbecomemore 
comfortable "conversing'' with the teacher, their entries evolve from 
rdatively dry descriptions of where they livC/ what they like, or what 
they have done to more involved disoissions of important events, 
feelings, and problems. I have found that this transition iisually takes 
four to eight weeks, writing with adult studerits from one to three times 
a week. 

Some of the problems that shidents discuss in their journals are 
discrete and resolvable; others are more comple)^ ongoing, and not 
easily resolved. Depending on the teacher's willingness and ability to 
resporwi,studentscanbenefitinanumberof ways fromthese discussions. 
They may get the comfort and satisfaction that comes from djjaring 
problems with anotherperson,knowingthattheperson is really lisfeung. 
Sometimes, the teacher may be able to offer a new perspecti^, ask 
questions, or give information that achially helps the students solvie the 
problem. 

Alicia, a widow in her thirties, discussed many aspects of her life 
with her teacher, Kathleen. Sometimes these involved relatively discrete 
problems, as in the following exchange: 
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March 15 

DearKathleen,this Weekend I don't Feelvery good, htmuse 
I have a coold. What about you,? 

March 15 

Dear Alicia,Didyou stay in bed over theweekend? Didyou 
have a fever? 

Marchl? 

Kathleen, I'm did a little bit Feber I have bronchitis, but no 
is problem for my, Bicauae not have a Job here. 

March 20 

Alicia, I'm so sorry you're not feeling well. Many people 
have bronchitis now. 

Other problems brought up by Alicia were more difficult Whatever 
the trouble, though, Kathleen listened and responded as an empathetic 
friend. 

Sometimes students discuss problems involving schooL A student 
who is always very late to a morning dass may explain that he is 
exhausted because he works a double night shift Another student may 
wonder ''aloud" whether or not to change to a more advanced dass. The 
teacher can discuss these problen\s honestly with the student, perhaps 
offering alternatives for consideration, or simply letting the student 
know that she understands and accepts the situation. 

Most recent immigrants and rtiugees enrolled in ESL programs in 
this coimtry are poor. Many face serious problems involving housing, 
immigration, employment, family and emotional difficulties, neigh- 
borhood violence, or health. Adult students often reveal theseproblems 
In their journals. Some of these problems can and should be actively 
addressed, yet the shident may feel unable to handle them alone This 
can raise difficult issues for the teacher, who may feel that merely 
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"listening," while knowing of a serious, remediable situation, is uncom- 
fortable at best, and at worst, unethical 

On the other hand, teachers must be cautious about personal in- 
volvement with their students' problems. Within refugee ESL circles, I 
have known teachers to complain that their efforts to help students 
became burdensome, involving them after hours in such acti'/ities as 
doing income taxes, calling (and sometimes "fighting" with) landlords, 
going to hospital emergency rooms, and even getting involved in family 
disputes. Such involvement can become exhausting, provoting cries of 
"bum out"; occasionally, as in some disputt?s, the invol'- ement may 
actually become threatening to the teacher. In either caf<;, the desire to 
helpcanattim ^lead teachers over the fine line behvcen healthy concern 
and inapprop iate involvement 

Frequently, the d 'lemma posed by wanting to do neither too little 
nor too much can be resolved by offering to be a referral soiuce. The 
teacher can mention that he or she knows of a person ororganization that 
might be able to help with a particular problem, giving the student the 
option of asking for the information. 

Miguel, fin adult sti'dent of mine, had been complaining for weeks 
that he wanted to quit his job, when he wrote this entry: 

Yes, I want stay h^i C in this country. But I have to know 
Inglish first, and about friends I have nany friends and 
then that I have other problem. I don't have paper grin car. 
I don't have nathink. And the imigrashion maybe no more 
job for me. 

I suspected that Miguel could get himself m much deeper trouble by 
quitting his job, and felt that he might benefit from legal advice, so in my 
response I offered to refer him to an organization specializing in im- 
migration work 

You are doing a good job learning English. If you study 
hard you will learn a lot of English quickly... ..Maybe you 
:hould talk to an immigration lawyer. Do you know about 

the (agency spt ializing in immigration assistance)? 

If you are interested, please talk to me after c',a$s, 
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Migud did not in fact, knowhis rights iinder the new ainnesly law. 
Afterdassheasked for thenameoftheagencyinquestioa They tolChim 
that he wasn't eligible for amnesty, but that a ''grand£athei^ clause 
would effectively protect him as long as he stayed in the same job. He 
followed their advice, kept his job, and remained in the country. 

A year earlier, also through our dialogue journal, I had referred 
another student who was in the countiy ille^y to a simiiaragency. This 
womaiv it turned out, was eligible for amnesty. After years of living in 
fear, imable to get out of a dead-end job or visit her farnily overseas, she 
at last became a legal resident and began to make important changes in 
her life. 

Thereferralrolereqtiiresthalateacherbeiriformedaboutappropriate 
sources of assistance for specific issues, or at least know where to find 
that informatioa It expands the teacher's role somewhaf to that of 
community liaison, yet protects him or her from either inappropriate 
involvement or xmethical detachment In the process, it enables the 
student to use the dialogue journal to help address specific probiems. 

Several students have told me that writing in their journals is "like 
a therapy." One French student explained: 

I learned a lot about. .,my{ elf. Things came out of my sub- 
conscious in the writing almost like a therapy session (not 
necessarily personal revelation^). 

In many respects, dialogue jourjials function in something akin to 
the "understanding/listening" roleofteachersinCommunity Language 
Leanung (CLL), based on the work of Charles Ciuran (1976). That 
approach trains teachers in a special kind of listening, designed to put 
students at ease to discuss whatever is on their minds. In both (XL and 
dialogue writing, students are supported by knowing that their teacher 
is listening sincerely aiui sympathetically. Nonetheless, in dialogue 
writing it is crudal that neither the teacher nor the student perceive the 
teacher's role as that of therapist Once that line is crossed, the teacher 
may be expected to meet needs that are both uiurealistic and irwppropri- 
ate. 

Some teachers find that dealing with students' painful personal 
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matters is the most difiicult aspect of journal writing. Qeaily, teachers 
must decide for themselves how involved to get Teachers should not 
feel oompelied to discuss students^ personal lives if they don't want to. 
As in oral conversation, if a topic feds tmcomfortably peisonal the 
teacher should be able to find gentle, effective ways to steer the discus^ 
^on in other directions. 

Joy Peyton and Leslee Reed (1990) point out that students may 
occasionally reveal infbnnation indicating such serious or immediate 
danger to themselves someone else that the teacher feelscompelled to 
seek outside help, with or without consulting the student Such action 
would obviously violate theconfidentiality of the dialogue, and should 
therefore only be undertaken when it is dear that danger or hann may 
result to the student or to someone else if action is no^ taken. 

Some Benefits for Teachers 

Teachers stand to gain in many ways from using dialogue journals. 
As Illshowin the following pages, the writingcanbea powerful tool for 
individualizing instructioa planning lessons, and solving problems in 
theclassroont But perhapsm05timportant,dialogue writing teaches the 
teachei^boutstudents as people,aboutUieir cultures, and thus about 
the workl (Staton, Peyton, U Gutstein, 1986). It can even teach teacheis 
about themselves. For some teachers, Uie writing has remarkable power 
to strengthen a sense of purpose in teaching, aiWl to give or restore love 
and meaning to the work. 



Individializing Instruction 

Every student is vmique. No matter how much care is taken to place 
]anguagestudentsofsiinilarprofidencytogether,thedifferencesaiiu)ng 
individuals in the same dass can be enormous. Being aware of and 
responding to those differences are two of the greatest challenges of 
classroom languageteaching. Dialogue journalsofferteachersapowerfiil 
means of meeting those challenges. 

During dass, especially in those with more than twenty-five stu- 
dents, most teachers are hard pressed to monitor dosely each studenf s 
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abilities or progress. Dialogue journals can change that radicaMy. They 
open a window on each student, allowing the teacher to follow each 
individual's written language production and comprehension as mani- 
fest in the dialogue. Whether the issue at hand is mastery of particular 
linguistic structures or the grasp of certain ideas in a content-based 
language class, the writing provides teachers with extensive/ ongoing 
information about where each student stands, and about their strengths 
and weaknesses as students. 

Consider the cases of Sakun and Miguel, two of my begiiming ESL 
students in the same dass. Sakun, a Cambodian woman in her thirties, 
was shy in class. She had had only two years of previous education. 
Miguel was more outgoing. Not yet twenty, he had completed high 
school before coming to the United States. Just by watching them, I got 
a glimpse of their differences. In class, however, both completed the 
sameactivities successfully. Withalmost 30 other students to work with, 
Isimply couldn't keep detailed trackof how each was doingor what they 
needed to work oil 

After we began doing dialogue journals, that changed dramatically. 
Consider the following iiutial exchanges from their journals, written 
during class on the same two days: 

Sakun 
January 26 
Dear Paul, 

My name is Sakun. i am a student I am happy. I'm from 
CAMBoDIA. 



Dear Sakun, 

Thank you for your beautiful letter. I am from Rhode 
Island, I know many Cambodian people who live in Provi- 
dence, Khodelsland. Someday maybelcan visit Cambodia. 
Sakun,pleasetellme more about yourself. Areyou married? 
Where do you live? 
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January 27 

My name is Sakun. lam married. I'm from CAMBODIA. 
I have Z children. 

MisM 
January 26 
Dear Paul 

I live in San Francisco. I have one year in this city. I,m 
Single,riikeAWOMES,ANDIAM20yearsold,rmlike 
this school too, Mayhe I'm will going to Mexico City, But 
no right Now. Mayhe two years more, Sincerely, Miguel. 

Dear Miguel, 

Thanks for your letter! I'm happy that you like this school. 
Areyou from Mexico City? I have been to Mexico City two 
times. The last time I went was April, 1 987. 1 loved Mexico 
City. It is very big. Please tell me more about yourself. 

January 27 
Hi! Paul! 

HowareyouToday? VmThinkGod I'm Happy too, Becose 
you like Mexico. Well now I want to tell you somethink 
aboutmy life, my father an mother, sisters, and all the 
family is in Mexico. I livin in this country for myself., I 
have a probns about my work, becose they need that I speak 
inglish, Tliese why I coming in this school. I need speak 
more inglish, iflwantgo up, I'm think that everybody need 
inglish, but I need right now, becose in two years I'm 
working in the same company and then. They say you nee 
speak more inglish if you want to make more money. I'm tell 
you More about Myself Sign Miguel. Thanks. 
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These brief entries give some sense of the wealth of information the 
journals can provide. h\ just a few paragraphs, Miguel demortttrates 
much greater fluency/ a larger vocabulary, and an ability to answer 
open-ended questions and to elaborate on a topic In contrast, Sakun 
8trugg;les to write two lines, answers some but not all of my questions, 
and repeats herself rather than expand on what she has already said. 
Miguel's writing also reveals specific needs in spelling, and in the use of 
prepositions and verb tenses. These brief entries give but a hint of the 
kind of information I could glean from the journals; over time, I fcmnd 
the writing invaluable in making me aware of how each student was 
doing with the language, from day to day. 

aearly,dialogue journals can be an important assessment tool. But, 
they don't stop there. Roger Shuy makes this point, writing about his 
experience in a graduate semiiuu: on sodolinguistics: 

What was shocking to me...was that the students 
made clear to me in their journals exactly where they 
were in their development This enabled me to indi- 
vidualize my Instruction, in their journals, but also in 
the class itself, in ways I had never done before. Every 
teacher has general assumptions about the progress 
of the class as a whole based on clues given by a few. 
I discovered something that I suppose I shoidd have 
known; not all students were at the place I thought 
they were. Some only caught on to thecentralcoiKepts 
at the very end. This knowledge, revealed privately in 
their jounials but not made openly in theclass, guided 
me in teaching all 12of them in different aspects of the 
course that they needed. I believe I did as much 
teaching in the journals as I did in the seminar 
meetings. 

(Shuy, 1982, p. 5) 

As Shu/s comments suggest, dialogue journals allow teachers to 
individualize their students' work in two ways. First, teachers can use 
the information gleaned through journals to tailor individual assign- 
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menfs to paitkrular student needs, either during class or as homework 
Perhaps most important, tiKe writing itself can become an important 
form of individualized instructioit 

Teacherscan adjust their dialogue journal entries inavarietyofways 
to their students' individual needs. In interviews with E5L teachers who 
use dialogue journals, for instance, I have found that many makea point 
of adjusting the complexity of their writing to what they perceive is each 
student's linguistic proficiency. To illustrate, a teacher could askany one 
of the following questions about essentially the same topic, depending 
on the student's profidency. 

-Are you married? 

-Are you married? What is your vwf e's name? 
-Hease tell me about your wife. 
-Please tell me about your home life. 

Another individualize Hon strategy is to consciously weave spedJic 
structures used erroneously by students into individual responses. I do 
this myself, aiul have spok^ with a number of other teachers who do so 
consistently. 

In their majorshjdy of dialogue journal writing with sbcth grade ESL 
students, Joy Kreeftand colleagues (Krecftetal, 1984) analyzed in detail 
how one teacher varied diverse aspects of her vtniting according to 
differences in her students' language abilities. Jana Staton showed how 
this teacher varied, more or less systematically, the linguistic complexity 
and interactivefeaturesof her entriesaccording to thestudents' language 
proficiency. Joy Kreeft found that the teacher adjusted her questions to 
each student'slanguagelevel and that the complexity of thosequestions 
tended to change as the students became more fluent Roger Shuy 
documentedacomplex and probably subconscious but very systematic 
variatton in the teadier's use of language functions according to studen t 
use of those same functions. As more research is done with larger 
samples of teacher-student journal interactions, we hope to learn more 
about just how individual^mdon in this writing occurs. 

Finally, the journals give teachers some wekome flexibility in re- 
sponding to incUvidual student preferences. I learned how important 
this can be torn Mei Lu^ a young Oiinese student in my beginning ESL 

Mei Lu was probably the shyest, most timid student I had ever met 
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She wrote very brief entries inher journal, and they were done so lightly 
in pencil that I often struggled to decipher them. Yet, at the same time, 
she seemed always to do what was asked of her, including her journal 
One day when I took the journals home I noticed with surprise that hers 
was missing. The next day it reappeared with this entry: 

I'm sorry J not shoud take the letter at home write, becaaese 
English letter is difficult and have short time but I hope 
very sorry 

I responded: 

You don't need to be sorry. I am happy you took the letter 
home. I understand you need more time to write. Your 
letter is very nice. Please take this journal home to write 
again if you want to. 

Thereafter, Mei Lu often took her journal home, and her writing 
blossomed; she seemed to write more comfortably and in greater detail 
about whatever seemed to be on her mind at the time. 

ESL instructor Nina Turitz (1982) has described a similar situation 
with a Taiwanesestudent who did better when allowed to write at home. 
As Turitz points out, "A nice advantage to the journal is that a request 
such as this can be easily fulfilled." 

Planning Lessons and Couises 

Student entries can give a teacher remarkably consistent and timely 
feedback on the ef f ectiv eness of a particular lesson. The feedback may be 
indirect, insofar as the students' writing reveals what concepts or 
linguistic forms they have mastered or are struggling with, or it may be 
direct, in the fonn of complaints, questions, or criticisms about a lesson. 
Either way, this information can be a valuable aid to planning future 
lessons. 

Leslee Retd eloquently sums up her relevant experience with sbcth 
graders: 
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I find that jounud writing is sort of the kernel of my 
teaching. When I sit down to do journals/ 1 am doing 
a kind of restune of my day and of each child. As Tm 
writing each child, Tm mentally thinking about that 
child. I conjure up in my mind that child on that 
day....Then as I'm reading his journal Tm seeing if 
what I sensed as a teacher came through to him as a 
student. And often it becomes clear that in my lesson 
plans OK, this did not go over well. I'll need to get this 
over from a different point of view. So it becomes a 
planning tool, a core from which I'm planning not 
only tomorrow's work but, frequently, next week's 
work. For me, it makes my whole school year flow, 
because I have a constant finger on the pulse of each 
student. (Reed, 1988, p. 71) 

Although adult ESL students generally write in their journals less 
often than children aiul seem to be less likely to givedirect feedback on 
lessons, many of the adult education teachers I have surveyed confirm 
the usefulness of the journals for plaxming. A number of teachers have 
tokl me that they customarily plan grammar lessons or units around 
mistakes that recur in a majority of their students' journals. Finding that 
half of a dassconsistently forgets question marksand other punctuation, 
for instance, might prompt a teadier to devote a lesson to those issues. 
Similarly, in advanced language classes and in courses focused on 
content, such as American or French culture, stude: :t interests and 
questions, as revealed in the journals, can become the basis for planiung 
particular lessons or activities. 

Teaching the Teacher 

Ifeoer I am to he a teacher, it mil be to learn more than to teach. 
Madam Dorothk Deluzy 

The greatest rew^ards of ESL teaching, I've found, come through 
learning about my students, and through them, about the worW. 
Dialogue journals expand the possibilities for that kind of learning 
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enoimously. For me as teacher^ they are almost an education in them- 
selves. 

Several years ago, one of my classes put together a book of their 
own compositions. They had been keeping dialogue journals all year, 
and like their journal writing, the compositions they assembled told of 
whatever they wanted to write — of families, of love that was strong and 
of love gone sour, of homes long ago left behind, of losing jobs and of 
finding new ones, of learning to ski, and of hating to drive. They called 
it "Pieces of Life." 

Thaf s what I think of when I think about my students' journal 
writing— pieces of life. Reading their entries, I learn far more about them 
as people, about their cultures, and about the world than would ever be 
possible otherwise. That Is one of dialogue journals' greatest gifts to me 
as a teacher— they teach me things I could learn in no other way. 

Almost any topic is possible in most dialogue journal writing. 
Teachers might leam about different attitudes and experiences regard- 
ing education, religion, family roles, work, play, food, holidays, health, 
sidkness, and even death. In short, human culture in all its diversity can 
reveal itself in the students' prose Other teachers I've interviewed have 
spoken enthusiastically about this beneHt of dialogue writing. Leslee 
Reed captures this feeling when she writes: 

If you ask me what I am getting cut of journal writing, 
particularly in a multi-cultural setting, I'd say it's that 
I'm learning, I'm learning, I'm learning! Especially 
with so many cultures, there's such richness. I'm 
learning every day about little nuances of social l>e- 
havior and customs and culture. I don't thiiJc I've 
ever grown so much in my life as I have this year in 
understanding the problems of different cultures, 
different races, trying to fit into this pattern of Ameri- 
can life. I think I have learned to respect other cultures 
much more. 

CReed,1988, p. 70) 

Sharing cultural tidbits with students can be interesting and fun. The 
results are not always what one might expect, however. Oneday, Mei Lu 
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described in detail her fiamil/s celebration of Chinese New Year. That 
night lasktd a friend how to write "Happy New Year" in Chinese, which 
she did for me Oa-^ a blank scrap of paper. I took it home and diligently 
copied the duuacters onto my next entry to Mei La 

The next day during our journal writing time I noticed that Md Lu 
and her neighbor weren't writing. They seemed to be playing with Mei 
Lu's journal/ turning it around and around. I asked what was going on. 
Mei Ui turned red and looked down, silently. Her neighbor, an older 
woman, took me aside and whispered, "You wrote 'Happy New Year' 
upsidedown!" As we were all laughing, I thought Teacherscanbeslow 
learners, too! 

Growing Through Writing 

Dialogue writing helps me to grow both personally and as a writer. 
In my relationships with others it keeps me alert, for instance, to the 
countless subtle differences among individuals, differences that I can't 
appreciate fully duringclass. Italso teaches meaboutmyself^spedfically 
about how I respond to those differences. Being able to read back over 
previous entries is invaluable in that process. Sometimes, in retrospect, 
I think that with a given student I've been too abstract, or too personal 
or too political The journals allow me to change my approach in mid- 
stream, if need be. They are like a mirror that allows me to look not only 
at the present, but also at the past 

The practice has also helped me to grow as a writer. Responding to 
20 or 30 students day after day stretches my expressive wings, so to 
speak, in several ways. First, it encourages me to become more versatile 
with woixls, and to look for many different sides of the sair e ? abject. For 
example, I often find that a number of students bring up essentially the 
same topic on any given day, such as families. I may want to respond 
about that same subject— by discussing my grandfather, for instance— 
with each student, but without repeating myself exactly in each journal 
As a result, I learn to approach a given subject from several different 
angles. 

Second,taUoringmyremarkstowhatIpen:eivetobesubtledifferences 
in different shidents' interests and language abilities helps to hone my 
skill at writing to different audiences. As I discussed earlier, this skiU is 
important in many, if not all, written gt-wes, including most fonnal 
academic and professional writing, business correspondence, market- 
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ing and public lelatioits prose/ and even many fbims of Hction. 

Hnally/ dialogue journal writing has made personal letter writing 
easier for me. Before I started doing journals, I rarely corresponded with 
friends. But, I have found that since I began the practice, writing letters 
no longer seems so onerous-Ienjoyitmore/ and write with ntudi greater 
frequency. I now receive many more letters, as weU! 

Inspiring the Teacher 

One of the more intangible but vital benefits to teachers of dialogue 
writing is that, like few other techniques, dialogue journal writing can 
help motivate and inspire teachers to teach. I have found this to be true 
in my own experience, and I've learned that many others share this 
perceptioa 

Many teachers have told me that doing journals is sometimes the 
best part of their teaching. This enthusiasm can manifest itself in many 
ways, some of them a bit surprising. I read one day, for instance, of a 
teacher in Washington, DC who was so taken by her students' journals 
that she couldn't wait to get home to read them She wouM flip through 
them while diiving honne on the expressway. (Melody Schneider, 
elsewherein this volume,describesoperdngher students' joumalsat the 
subway stop on her way home.) I chuckled when I read this because I, 
too, have done the same thing more than once. 

Beyond being compelling, the interaction can be deeply rewarding. 
For me, the connection to the students as people is so powerf jI, the 
feeling so gratifying, that it can give whole new meaning to my daily 
work in teaching. It renews a sense of value in my classroom v/ork and 
strengthens my knowledge that I am there both to grow myself and to 
participate in Uie growth of others. 

The day in class can seem difficult, and lesson planning endless, but 
when I sit down to do the journals, little else matters. It is sometimes the 
besf part of my teaching. And I know from talking with othei teachers 
that I am not alone in this feeling. 
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Note 

This resource list has been adapted and extended, with permission, 
from a list published in Dialogue joumat writing with nonnative English 
speaking students: A handbook for teachers by J.K. Peyton and L Reed, 1990, 
available from TESOL, 1600 Clameron Street, Suite 300, Alexandria, VA 
22314. Items with ED numbers are available from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS), 3900 Wheeler Avenue, Alexandria, VA 
22304, 1-800-227-3742. Items witii EJ numbers can be located in the 
journal dted in tiie reference, or tiiey can be ordered from University 
Microfilms International (UMI) Artide Qearinghouse, 300 Nortii Zeeb 
Road, Ann Arbor, MI 48106, 800-732-0616. 
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